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Introduction 


“SHARK Poin’? — Hicu Porn’’”’ was first published by the Reed 
School Eighth Grade, Class of 1954, as a mimeographed booklet 
with illustrations by the authors. In “How this Book was Written” 
the students tell their own story of a project involving original 
research into the history of their community, as well as writing. 
The two hundred copies of that first edition still are treasured by 
lucky owners. The Class of 1955 issued a new edition of one 
hundred and fifty copies, containing additions and revisions. Since 
then, other graduating classes have contributed to this student 
project which, we believe, is an unique achievement. Certainly it 
is a fine example of what can be done by early teenagers working 
in public school under an inspired teacher — in this case, Miss 
Joyce Wilson. 

Not only is “Shark Point — High Point” outstanding as an 
educational by-product — it also has set a high standard of co- 
operation between school and community. From a class project, 
“Shark Point — High Point” grew into a real community enter- 
prise. 

We are proud to present an expanded edition of “Shark Point- 
High Point’? for two main reasons. First, more people will learn 
of this eighth grade accomplishment and it may even become a 
“pilot project,” encouraging other regional studies by other 
classes. Second, it performs a distinct community service, since 
there has been no other written history of the Tiburon-Belvedere 
area alone, and even the official History of Marin County was last 
published in 1880. It is long out of print, and out of date. 

We are indebted to two members of the California Historical 
Society for spending time and thought on “Shark Point — High 
Point”. The Society’s Chairman of Publications — Mrs. Richard 
Y. Dakin, a Belvedere parent — worked with our Editorial Com- 
mittee consisting of Mrs. David Teather, Mrs. Erwin Farley and 
Miss Wilson. They edited the original manuscript, to a limited 
extent ; selected and prepared for publication illustrative materials 
gathered by the young authors. Lawton Kennedy, printer of most 
of the Society’s publications, designed the lay-out as his contribu- 
tion to our project. Another valuable contribution — and example 
of the way so many people have given of their time and talents — 
was that of Walter B. Conner Jr., who “expressly executed” the 
handsome map in the book’s center section. 
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Such a project as this local history research never is completed. 
Even as proofs for “Shark Point — High Point’’ were being read, 
new areas of investigation were suggested. New facts and new 
sources continually are being discovered by amateur historians. In 
short, this book represents not the last word but merely a late 
edition. 

Partly because of the interest aroused by “Shark Point — High 
Point’’, there now is a permanent file on local history in the Bel- 
vedere-Tiburon Branch of the Marin County Free Library. Ad- 
ditions are welcomed. 

The original edition of this book was dedicated, by vote of the 
class, to Mr. Albert R. Hutchinson, Mr. William Tresnon, and 
Mrs. Harry B. Allen, “in sincere appreciation for the help and 
interest which made it possible”’. 

To this we would like to add a second dedication, adapted from 
words written by Susanna Bryant Dakin (author of several books 
on California history ) to preface her story of Rancho Santa Anita 
called “Place of Many Waters”: 

“Thousands of people have come to live and work within the ori- 
ginal boundaries of Rancho Corte Madera del Presidio. They may 
reside on tiny fragments of the huge Mexican land grant, but no 
boundaries of the mind are imposed upon them. To the history 


makers and recorders of this region, we dedicate this study of their 


land.” Jatt 
Reed District Parent-Teacher Club 


Belvedere - Tiburon, California 
November, 1958 


Preface to the Original Edition 


THERE Is, I believe, no thrill to equal living history. And for the 
past ten weeks the eighth grade and | have been transported back 
to the earliest history of Marin County. We have stood on the deck 
of the San Carlos, searching for the sea entrance to the bay that 
legend says lies beyond the ‘‘mouth of tides”. We have been guests 
of the Jouskionmes Indians for the ceremonial games on Mount 
Tamalpais. We have watched John Reed — adventurer, ferryman, 
farmer, gentleman. We have heard the haunting whistle of the first 
train into Tiburon, carrying with it, literally, the settlement of 
Donahue Landing, moving it onto the flats of the “shark’’ penin- 
sula to make a railroad stop for Peter Donahue’s new rail line. We 
have seen the ferry pulling out from the slip for Tam High School, 
turned back ourselves toward grammar school under Miss Boyn- 
ton, stopping long enough to buy “‘flesh wegtables and fluit” from 
the Chinese vegetable man from San Francisco. We've heard 
stories of the amazing experiments of Dr. Lyford in embalming 
at his laboratory out on Strawberry Point. We’ve stayed up late 
to hear the music of the “Nights in Venice’, open house for all the 
“descendants of Noah” on the Lagoon. We have seen wood being 
sawed for the Presidio in Yerba Buena (San Francisco), seen the 
hills stripped of soil for the bricks to build that city, seen the glow 
in the sky from the fires that followed the great earthquake in 
1906. We have handled the rock chips in the quarry, smelled the 
cod from the Bering Sea drying on the Union Fish wharves on 
Belvedere, watched the commuter ferry boats race past Angel 
Island. 

From our first voyage with Ayala to our last clipping from the 
Pelican, we have been a part of this living history. Through the 
eyes of early map-makers, folk artists and tin-type photographers ; 
through the journals of pioneers; from the memories and scrap- 
books of most of those persons in our own community who re- 
member the beginning story of Belvedere and the growing pains 
of Tiburon; and through the writings of journalists in the San 
Francisco and local papers, we have been able to reconstruct this 
story. 

The authors’ own account of “How this Book was Written” is 
perhaps the most interesting section. After the project was com- 
pleted, the entire class wrote themes with the title: “How a Book 
was Written.” Then the individual themes were literally cut apart, 
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sentence by sentence, and some sample chapters put together. At 
least one sentence from every child was included. The class voted 


to use the version that you now will read. 
: Joyce Wilson 


Reed School 
January, 1954 


Vi 


How This Book Was Written 


AFTER MANY MONTHS of interviews, research, and just running 
around the countryside, the eighth grade has been able to finish 
this book. Maybe you would like to know how all this began. 

Our class started our ‘Tiburon project” as a slightly unusual 
language assignment. Sometime in early November, Miss Wilson 
announced that since we live in an interesting (though small) 
community we should know something about it. We all agreed. 
We were to see if we could find some of the old publications about 
our area and interview a few of the people who have lived here a 
long time to see 1f we could get some information on the beginning 
of our community. (Our school itself was named for the father 
of Marin County pioneers, John Reed.) We were offered three 
prizes of Savings Bonds and Stamps by the Tiburon merchants 
and the Pelican for the best essays. Our teacher drilled us in 
the correct way to contact a possible source of information and 
how to interview a person. We doubt if anyone realized how far 
our project would go at the time we started. 

What’s behind this book ? How was it written? Was it the work 
of the teacher or of the class? We'd like to answer all these ques- 
tions. First came the notes, taken by the members of the class. 
Everyone worked on these personal interviews. More than seventy- 
five people have been put into our worn-out notebooks by our 
weary pencil stubs. On many interviews people could not give us 
factual information but as we went deeper into the background of 
the area, people came to us with information. It was like a dream 
come true. Once the book was started everyone wanted to help. 
And many early pictures and maps were found. Many students 
went to San Francisco, San Rafael and Mill Valley. Many of us 
visited the county court house and county libraries. 

Miss Wilson mimeographed sheets on which we copied our in- 
formation: general topic, specific topic, date of information, re- 
searcher, date gathered, source of information (name, title of 
book or publication, etc.) and a summary of the information on 
that subject. We transcribed our notes onto these sheets and then 
put them into the various folders: Reed; Reed heirs; Tiburon 
Memories; Belvedere Memories; and others. When we started 
writing the book, we divided the sheets into chapter subjects so 
that students working on the chapter could use everyone’s informa- 
tion. Besides interviews and newspaper clippings we used nearly 
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a hundred books and pamphlets. 

The trips and talks were exciting, but to write chapters one 
must sit down and write. The fun of interviewing and going to the 
city was over and now the hard work began. The room was put 
in order. Pictures went up. Chapters were under way. 

The name of our book comes from the names of our commu- 
nity ; Tiburon is Spanish for shark and Belvedere comes from the 
Italian phrase meaning high point commanding a beautiful view. 

The eighth graders who wrote this book have worked for long 
weeks and we all feel sincerely that the time was well spent. The 
time you take to read this may be small, but the times you read 
about were great indeed. 

You will go more than 400 years into the past. You will see 
many men being born, making history, dying. Many interesting 
events will unfold before your eyes. And these events unfolded 
before our eyes, too. We've had a thrill in bringing this book to 
you. We’ve tightened a sail and strained on a pole to bring John 
Reed’s ferry to the dock. We’ve seen an earthquake, a tidal wave, 
the herring runs, open air dances. And we've loved every minute 
of it. Gathering information and correlating it has been an adven- 
ture as we've tried to bring you a factual history of Rancho Corte 
Madera del Presidio. 

In the thanking of people who have helped us, a large amount 
goes to the parents of our class. Through their cooperation our 
many excursions have been possible. 

We must give the most appreciation to our teacher, Miss Wilson. 
Without her patience, guidance and car, this whole affair would 
not have been possible. And we hope you enjoy “Shark Point — 
High Point” — enjoy reading it and enjoy living it, as we did. 


Eighth Grade 
Reed School 
Class Othe oe 
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The “First Families” of the Peninsula 


It HAS BEEN SAID that Marin County has the longest recorded 
history in the western part of the United States. The Indians who 
first settled here called themselves the Mewah (literally, “the 
people’). The Spanish explorers called them the Miwok, or Me- 
wan. By the 1820s, when John Reed came into the area, the Indians 
were becoming civilized and many of these “‘first families’’ were 
living in and around the California missions provided by the Span- 
ish government. The Indians were given protection, clothing and 
an abundance of food. In payment for these things, they cultivated 
the land around the mission buildings. They raised corn, wheat, 
beans, peas, potatoes and numerous other vegetables, besides live- 
stock. 

In winter, bands of Indians came from the nearby mountains to 
the missions. But in Spring the more adventurous ones left, for 
they felt dependent there. In the mountains, they returned to a 
free and independent life, even though they had to eat rats, insects, 
snakes, and small edible roots. The California Indians (rather in- 
sultingly called “Diggers” ) were not skillful hunters or warriors. 
They had no permanent housing, being content with a huge rock 
or bush shelters. However, at the missions, under good care, they 
erew fretful and thin. 

The Indian children adapted to mission life more easily. They 
learned to make a coarse cloth from sheep’s wool and fashioned 
it into rough clothing. They also were instructed in other trades 
Widows and orphans of dead Indians learned to spin and make 
rugs on handmade looms. 

The San Rafael mission was established in 1817 by the Fran- 
ciscan order to which Father Junipero Serra belonged, though he 
himself never crossed the bay. The mission served the west bay 
Indians and was well known in this area at the time of John Reed’s 
anpointment as major domo in the late 1820s. In the twenty years 
after it was founded, the padres baptized 829 Indians, married 
183 and held 830 converts on the church rolls. The Indians were 
a simple people whose chief delight was in feasting and dancing. 
Polygamy was general. All lived together easily, sleeping together 
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“like sardines in a can” (according to an early settler) without 
regard for age or sex. There are later mission records which tell 
of crude huts (called wickiups), built near running water, woven 
of the ever-present tules. Their doctoring was primitive: local 
herbs and “sweat holes”. 

“Sweat holes’? were more accurately sweat houses or sweat 
caves, large enough for several men to move around the fires. All 
openings would be closed and the men would dance for hours in 
the stifling heat. Then the men would rush against the barriers, 
break through to the open air and roll in the mud or dive into cold 
water of the bay or a creek. Such treatments could kill or cure a 
sick man. 

The mission years do not tell the full story of Marin Indians. 
Indians lived on this peninsula thousands of vears ago. They lived 
on plant life, primarily: buckeye, acorns. The acid which is in 
buckeye is tannic. It almost destroyed their teeth. But it wasn’t 
poisonous to them and, when pounded, buckeye made a crude 
flour-starch for bread. It was soaked in salt water to “cure” the 
starch. Seaweed, roots, lily bulbs and (in a few instances) skunks 
furnished their choicest delicacies. Fish and shell fish rounded out 
their simple diet. They fished with nets and seines. They pounded 
up sedimentary rocks and heated them to cook their shell fish. They 
were not vague in their counting and barter (as earlier writers 
have sometimes supposed). They counted by the spaces between 
their fingers, one hand thereby meaning four. Their money system 
was based on the deep water shell, the dentalium. Other shells were 
used for various purposes. Vertebrae of fish have been found in 
the Belvedere mounds with holes drilled in them and covered with 
a crude type carving. So, apparently, the Indians in this area went 
in for art, too. 

In over 400 mapped mounds on the Tiburon Peninsula, the In- 
dians buried their dead. Mostly the burials were in the soft shell 
mounds because the ground was too hard to dig with shell and 
wooden tools. The mounds were the garbage dumps of these tribes, 
not their dwelling places. Hammers and chisels of stone were rare 
here. Their best arrow heads were of obsidian, obtained in trade 
with the Lake County Indians, since no local stone would make 
good heads. They used local chert rock for spear heads. ‘Their 
boats were a few rafts and canoe-like structures made out of tules 
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or bulrushes. An Indian’s rank in society was determined by the 
cost of his wife who would be the worker in the family. Indian 
names were simple and descriptive: Bear Rib, Buckeye One, Girl 
Afraid of Her Shadow. Where once the Miwok tribe numbered 
many thousands, today there are few traces of them except in a 
few Sonoma and Napa families. 

The San Rafael area Indians were mainly the Jouskionmes 
tribes, from which came such famous chiefs as Tamalpais and, one 
legend has it, Marin himself, E/ Marinero, hero of the wars against 
the Spanish in 1815. Christianized shortly after 1817, the chief 
became known as Marinero, “the Sailor” by the Franciscan friars, 
for he was skilled with the canoes and could get through the rough- 
est waters of the bay. Quentin, one of his band, was never chris- 
tianized or conquered by the Spanish. 

For the building of the Presidio at Yerba Buena, (the early 
name for San Francisco) tribes from the north were brought in. 
The Tamals, a Marin tribe, and the Sonoma tribes worked on the 
Presidio and Mission Delores. And here the Marin Indians may 
have had their most successful trading. Obsidian arrow heads came 
into more common use at this time. The building program of the 
Spanish meant a labor shortage, of course. This accounts for the 
recruitment of the more remote tribes who came to live in the mis- 
sion. All of these Indians were obliged to attend church services, 
even the children. Among the Indians, the church doors were called 
“the mouth” since so few who went 1n once came out to leave the 
mission. The teachings of the missions were accepted without much 
difficulty by the Indians. One reason might be that their tribal re- 
ligions also taught a peaceful ethic and a belief in life after death. 

The Indians were dark complected (“blackish as Ethiopians”, 
one observer wrote in 1880). The usual clothing for the women 
was a scanty apron. The males wore no clothing at all, except in 
very cold weather when they smeared themselves with mud and 
sometimes wore fur capes. In sham battle, a skin helmet was added. 
For “dress” the men would wear an arrow through their hair or a 
string of shells around their necks. 

The white men brought many sicknesses to the native tribes, 
and severe fevers could wipe out a tribe in a short time. The tribe 
that lived in the area of present-day Hilarita was entirely wiped 
out by “the plague’. A number of missions in Baja (Lower) 
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California record how tribe after tribe was extinct by 1830. The 
same story is told by figures from San Rafael Mission, at a some- 
what later date: 


(1833 ) (1842) 
1250 Indians 20 
3000 cattle none 
500 horses none 
4500 sheep and swine none 
1500 bushels of wheat harvested none 


Today, many Indian tribes in the Californias do not exist as 
more than a racial strain. 

Besides disease, the so-called “Secularization Act” passed by 
the Mexican Government in 1833 contributed to Indian decline. 
Over a sixty-four year period in Alta (Upper) California, more 
than 80,000 Indians had come under the mission system. By the 
new law, the power of the priests was broken. Lay administrators 
ran the missions, leaving the priests little more to do than preach 
sermons and perform religious rites, like marrying and burying. 
The law provided that each Christianized Indian receive a share 
of Church properties, but this seldom happened. 

Most of the new administrators were selfish and kept the best 
land and livestock for themselves and their friends. This was the 
foundation of many great cattle ranchos. The poor Indians scat- 
tered out in the hills and “those spots which would have sustained 
and civilized our Indians were now merely their burial places. 
Starving Indians, having through their mission training lost in 
part their hardihood, perished so fast that often only the very old 
remained”’. 

This is a quotation from a wonderful book called “The Journey 
of the Flame”. The author calis himself “Antonio de Fierro 
Blanco” but really his name was Nordhoff, the father of Charles 
Nordhoff. The journey began below La Paz in Lower California 
and ended at San Francisco Bay. It was made on muleback by a 
boy, eleven to thirteen years old, with flaming red hair, in the vears 
1810-11. “In the main’, writes the author in the “Introduction”’, 
“every statement made therein is truthful, though some are found- 
ed on legends and family traditions’. You might say that of 
“Shark Point - High Point”. 

From our own peninsula come legends of Indian feud and ro- 
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mance. In the 1830s, the Indians of the Belvedere-Tiburon area 
were known as the Sharks (so-called by their Spanish conquerors 
because of their necklaces of sharks’ teeth) and the Paradise Cove 
area tribe was the Coon (so named because of their headgear of 
raccoon skin). The squaws of the Sharks’ rancheria decided to 
end the feud between the tribes. They sent out one of their fairest 
maidens to paddle past the Coon camp to be captured. The plan 
worked. One of the Coon chiefs fell in love with the Shark maiden 
who asked as her wedding gift the end of the feud. She ruled as 
Queen even after the death of the chief, and was buried in the old 
rock quarry on the Reed Ranch — above Paradise Cove. 


II 


Early Visitors to the “Mouth of Waters” 


BerorE Portola claimed the lands of Alta California for the Span- 
ish crown in 1769, Spanish explorers had been primarily interested 
in Baja California. Cabrillo had first touched the Pacific Coast in 
1542, but the Spanish made no attempt to interfere in the life of 
the Indians for more than two hundred years. 

In the summer of 1775, Juan Manuel de Avala, a 30-year-old 
lieutenant of the Royal Spanish Navy, was given a commision 
from Junipero Serra and the Mexican Viceroy, Bucareli, to pro- 
ceed to ‘the arm of the sea lying north of Monterey” which the 
padres had twice reported, to see if it were a canal or a bay, per- 
haps even the legendary ‘mouth of waters” of which the Indians 
spoke. His orders were to survey those waters for the Mexican 
government. 

According to these instructions, then, Ayala crept up the coast 
from Monterey in heavy coastal fog and on the ninth day he 
sighted the narrow passage which now is known the world over 
as the Golden Gate. The strong ebb tides in the mouth of the bay 
and the narrow, rock-lined shore seem to have kept out any major 
exploring expedition until this time. 

Ayala’s first mate, Juan Canizares, went into the bay in a small 
boat to see if it were pracitical for the frigate, the San Carlos, to 
enter. The water was found to be deep and relatively free from 
obstructions. But the small boat was caught 1n strong currents and 
could not return with this information. Nevertheless, Ayala in- 
structed that the San Carlos be taken into the bay. And on the night 
of August 5, 1775, the Spanish frigate sailed into the bay, through 
the rock-guarded passage of the Golden Gate. 

Having safely entered, Ayala moored his vessel just inside on 
the beach of present-day Sausalito. Morning revealed that he had 
chosen too muddy a spot. He selected the largest of the islands and 
anchored in what is now Hospital Cove on Raccoon Strait, off 
Angel Island. Wood and water were in abundance and the natives 
on the peninsula shores most friendly. He brought his brigantine 
safely into the cove on the day of Our Lady Queen of the Angels. 
He read mass on the beach, waved the flag of Spain and gave nine 
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cheers for the King. In gratitude, Ayala named his island “‘Nues- 
tra Senora de Los Angeles’. 

In their boats and rafts, the Indians soon surrounded the San 
Carlos and traded furs, fruits, berries and oysters with the crew. 
The Indians from the shark-infested waters and the wooded hills 
treated the Spanish sailors to their first California clam bake at 
the feast village on the northeastern end of Belvedere. They were 
so welcome that Ayala stayed in Hospital Cove a full forty-four 
days. Most of the actual charting was done by Canizares since 
Ayala was laid up for a while with a festered foot. But the lieuten- 
ant instructed that special attention be paid to the shore of Marin. 
Ayala named all of the area, but the only names which have come 
down to us are Tiburon, Angel and Alcatraz. Alcatraz is named 
for the many pelicans that roosted on the small southern island. 
Tiburon is called on his map “Punta de Tiburon’, literally Shark’s 
Point. 

Ayala’s voyage had quick results and the presidio and the Mis- 
sion Dolores were both established on the large southern peninsula, 
Yerba Buena (so named for a fragrant herb used by both the 
Spanish and Indians). The San Francisco presidio was the last 
of the forts built by the Spanish to give some protection to pos- 
sible colonists in California. Lieut. Jose Joaquin Moraga (or Mor- 
gaja), Sgt. Pablo Grigalba, two corporals and sixteen soldiers 
made up the first garrison. There were seven civilian settlers. 
Father Junipero Serra did not himself come to Yerba Buena but 
sent two of his order: Fathers Palou and Cambon. 

The story of Yerba Buena often has been told and has no place 
here. But Angel Island is our neighbor and deserves her own men- 
tion in this local history. The island remained uninhabited until 
1839 when Governor Alvarado granted it as a rancho to Don An- 
tonio Maria Osio, a customs official, to hold it as long as he or his 
major domo staved in constant residence and guarded it from the 
Russian and Aleut fur hunters. Osio built four houses and a small 
reservoir. The well water was salty and he found no springs on 
the island. (According to Ranger Don Rover, park supervisor for 
Angel Island, there are now two adequate fresh water wells on 
the island. ) 

Osio’s claim was not welcomed by the Russians, who had held 
a store house for trading and storing otter furs on Angel Island. 
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The sale of Fort Ross by Russia to Captain Jchn A. Sutter was 
signed in this structure in 1841. 

Earlier, the island had been included in the grant of Rancho 
Corte Madera del Presidio to John Reed. But Reed made no at- 
tempt to live on the island. To the whaling fleets, the island was 
known as “Wood Island” because it was possible to cut enough 
wood in about a week to last a ship a year. (See Richard Henry 
Dana’s Two Years Before the Mast.) 

The naming of Raccoon Strait apparently had nothing to do 
with the animal or the local Coon Indians. The strait was named 
for the British ship Raccoon which anchored there in 1814. 

The island’s colorful history hasn’t always been pleasant. While 
the state penitentiary was being built at San Quentin, in 1853, 
convicted criminals were confined in hulks anchored off Hospital 
Cove. Cannon were emplaced, and Fort McDowell was established 
at about this time. In more recent years, the island has been United 
States government property and for a number of years was dis- 
trict headquarters and detention barracks for the immigration 
and naturalization service as well as quarantine station of the 
public health service and overseas replacement depot. 

Alcatraz was known as White Island by the Indians. Fremont 
bought the island in 1849 for a “fortification” in the name of the 
United States government. The first light house on the coast was 
on Alcatraz in 1854. The first actual fortifications were built 
during the Civil War and these are the foundations of the present 
Federal penitentiary for desperate criminals. 

In 1875 a West Indian, Charles Stewart, came to the light house 
at Yerba Buena fsland with a story of loot on one of the “other 
islands” of the bay. An out-bound Arctic whaler in 1837 stopped 
at Callao, Peru, where there was a rebellion. Two heavy barrels 
and a chest were brought to the captain for safe keeping. Since 
the rebellion didn’t settle, the captain sailed up the coast to San 
Francisco Bay and buried the barrels and chest of jewels on a “‘sort 
of an island” in the bay, because he was afraid of losing them on 
the whaling voyage. Stewart claimed to have been one of the four 
men who assisted in the burying. All four deserted in the North. 
One was shot by the captain as the escape began. The vessel itself 
was lost in the Arctic. 

Off Strawberry Point is one of the more interesting “islands” 
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of our peninsula. Where Richardson Bay Bridge joins Strawberry 
and the Tiburon area, the wooded island now known as De Silva’s 
Island, was owned by J. Dalzell Brown in the early 1900s. Brown 
refused to let land or bridge be connected to “his” island. He 
wanted privacy. Whenever he wanted to leave, he flagged down 
the train crossing on the trestle to Lyford Station, had himself 
rowed over to the foot of Strawberry by his Chinese servant and 
then shopped or traveled as his fancy chose. 

Father Pedro Font, a member of the Anza expedition, wrote 
that “within the harbor I counted eight islands’. Certainly, then, 
Father Font was counting Angel, Alcatraz, Yerba Buena (or Goat 
Island) and our own Belvedere and possibly also Corinthian. He 
must have gone as far as Mare Island, too, in the examination of 
the bay. 

As to Tiburon Peninsula, Avala’s survey was the starting point 
for the development of the entire area. When British Captain 
Beechey, commanding H.M.S. Blossom anchored in San Fran- 
cisco Bay to map the area, he, too, paid particular attention to the 
Tiburon Peninsula, so much so that his maps showing Belvedere 
to be connected to the Peninsula by mud flats were later used to 
prove that Belvedere was not an island and hence could not be 
taken from private estate by the U. S. government. Beechey’s log 
and correspondence at this time (1825-27-29) note that the Mexi- 
cans in the region were exporting quantities of hides, tallow and 
manteca (lard) as well as horses to the Sandwich Islands and 
grain to the Russians at Sitka and Kodiak in Alaska. This trade 
was so brisk that it threatened to replace the Canton fur business 
which had opened the Pacific to the money from New England. 

John Fremont’s 1848 map of the bay area is not entirely read- 
able, but this is the first naming of the Golden Gate, Chrysopvlae, 
as it was registered by Fremont in Washington. Ayala’s names, 
Tiburon, Angel Island and Alcatraz, also were kept. 

The actual mapping of Marin County has been comparatively 
easy to trace since it is prominent on any of the San Francisco 
Bay mappings. Historically, San Francisco Bay is not shown or 
mentioned in the earliest maps. If Drake’s “Bay”’ is San Francisco 
Bay, then the Hondius broadside is the first “map” of the San 
Francisco area, dated 1579. More of this later. Ortelium shows 
California as a peninsula in 1589 with a nearly accurate outline of 
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the Bay of Monterey, but no indication of any major northern 
inlet is made. The seventeenth century map of the globe by Vis- 
scher shows a surprisingly accurate Western Hemisphere with an 
indentation above Monterey which might be San Francisco Bay, 
but California itself is shown as an island. 

The earliest accurate map we have seen is the previously men- 
tioned Frederick Beechey map of 1827-1828. 1841,1843 and 1853 
maps are to be found in the Grabhorn Press book, “The Maps of 
San Francisco Bay”. An 1873 map showing the finally confirmed 
grant to the Reed heirs is in the Marin County Court House. Two 
maps which show Belvedere differently were published in the same 
year, 1850, in the heat of the Gold Rush. One shows Belvedere and 
Corinthian as definite islands, while the other shows them as an 
integral part of the Tiburon Peninsula. This leads us to believe 
that the mud flats were responsible for the way the different maps 
were drawn. In other words, when the tide went out, the mud 
flats connected Belvedere to the peninsula; and when it came in, 
Belvedere appeared to be an island. The map showing the definite 
islands was taken from the official map of the French Consul at 
Monterey. The other was drawn by a man named Jackson and 
printed in New York for the use of gold prospectors. The first 
official U.S. exploring expedition entered San Francisco Bay in 
1841, acording to the Marin County chronology sheets in the 
county library, but we were not able to locate a recorded map of 
this expedition. 

The earliest British visitor to California landed just 37 years 
after Cabrillo had first touched the Pacific Coast. His name was 
Sir Francis Drake and his famous ship was the Golden Hinde. 
The commonly accepted theory locates Drake’s New Albion at 
Drake’s Bay on the ocean side of Marin County. However, another 
theory is that he careened in that part of Lyford’s Cove in Tiburon 
which now is known as Keil Cove. The Golden Hinde when 
heavily loaded drew approximately thirteen feet of water. How- 
ever, it drew as little as seven or eight feet when made ready for 
careening. Karly maps indicate depths of eight to ten feet at Keil 
Cove and the Golden Hinde could have been careened there. 
Another thing that points to Keil Cove is that, in certain lights, 
the cliffs near there appear to be chalky white. A ‘‘chalk look” was 
a factor that led Drake to call his mooring spot New Albion. Fran- 
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cis Fletcher, chaplain with the Drake expedition, described in his 
diary some white cliffs which reminded Drake of the “Seven 
Sisters’ on the Sussex seacoast of England. He came to the con- 
clusion that he had landed on the 38th parallel. 

Parallel 38° leads us to Point San Quentin near where the fam- 
ous Brass Plaque was found. This Brass Plaque was found in 
1936 among some rocks on a hill near the Greenbrae intersection 
of Highway 101. Dr. Herbert E. Bolton of the University of 
California has identified the object as being Drake’s “Plate of 
Brass” which is described in publications of journals and records 
of Drake’s voyage. The plate is now on display in the Bancroft 
Library, University of California, Berkeley. 

Fletcher’s diary described the weather as very foggy so that 
they could not take the height of the sun or stars. This is a weather 
condition common to this area 1n late July and early August. Some 
historians believe that the Jodocus Hondius broadside map cor- 
relates more closely with the Tiburon Peninsula and Belvedere 
Island than it does with Drake’s Bay. There have been several 
artifacts found in this area, besides the controversial “Plate of 
Brass” found near San Quentin. A halberd, found in 1955 during 
excavation work at Reed School, dates from the 16th to 18th 
century. This halberd, or spear, was found as a county road crew 
was excavating a drainage ditch at the southwest corner of the 
Reed School playground, site of a small Indian village. The man 
who found it took it to the University of California for identifica- 
tion, but it was not shown to any one in our area, and the owner 
has not yet been located. The halberd is believed to be of Indo- 
nesian, possibly Javanese, origin. 

Robert H. Power, an amateur historian, revived the theory of 
a San Francisco Bay landing for the Drake party and is one of its 
principal champions. His group, the Nova Albion Explorations, 
financed an examination of Indian shell mounds at Point San 
Quentin in 1955 by Dr. Adam E.. Treganza, archeologist. In his 
introduction to Dr. Treganza’s report on the project, Mr. Power 
wrote: “This (finding of the halberd) raises the question of 
whether the halberd and the Drake plate of brass found at Point 
San Quentin may be historically related, and if so, is this the begin- 
ning of an archeological pattern of 16th Century material in the 
San Quentin and Tiburon area?”’ 
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All of this leads ws to believe that Drake’s first anchorage was in 
the lee of Angel Island where Hondius drew his broadside map, 
and the second anchorage was on Tiburon or Point San Quentin. 
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Father of the Pioneers: John Reed 


THE FIRST English speaking white man in Marin County was John 
Thomas Reed. (Reed has been found spelled in several ways: 
Read, Reade, Reid, as well as Reed. A facsimilie signature on a 
map dated 1861 reads “Juan Reid”. The 1884 map of SF&NPC 
Railroad uses Reed. The Sollom branch of the Reed heirs main- 
tains the Read spelling. ) 

Born in Dublin, Ireland, in 1805, Reed was given ideas of the 
world beyond Ireland by his sailor uncle. In 1820, he shipped with 
his uncle to South America. For six years he lived in Acapulco, 
Mexico, learning to speak Spanish and to understand the Span- 
iards and Mexicans who controlled the Pacific Coast. 

In those days California was the northern frontier of Mexico 
and a place where a young man who wasn’t afraid of work might 
build a fortune out of the wilderness. When his ship reached San 
Francisco Bay, young Reed jumped ship at “Saucelito’”. That 
same year, 1826, Reed applied to the Mexican government for 
Rancho Saucelito. The grant was denied on the grounds that the 
land was being held for government purposes, possibly a mission. 

Disappointed, Reed went to Sonoma County in 1827 and ap- 
plied for a grant named after the Indians of the area, Cotati. He 
tilled a part of Cotati Rancho, but hostile Indians drove him off 
and put the torch to his crops before the first harvest. He was only 
22. He returned to Mission San Rafael and lived there for six 
months, serving as major domo. He was the first English-speaking 
white man to receive this honor from the Spanish-Mexican church 
in this area. 

In 1832 he again tried to establish rights in Saucelito. He built 
a cabin and ran a ferry from Marin to Yerba Buena, the first 
regular ferry service on the bay. Interestingly, he was also the first 
to take and record soundings of San Francisco Bay. He applied a 
second time for Saucelito and was a second time refused. While 
major domo for Mission San Rafael, he had made many trips to 
the presidio at Yerba Buena. Here he became acquainted with the 
lovely Hilaria (Ylaria) Sanchez, daughter of the commandante, 
Don Jose Antonio, whose rancho extended from modern San 
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Mateo to Mission Dolores. By 1831, the young couple were good 
friends. 

About this time a naturalized Mexican citizen, William Antonio 
Richardson, married into one of the old Spanish families and re- 
ceived Rancho Saucelito as part of his bride’s dowry. The claim 
was contested by a Spanish-Mexican, Nicolas Galindo. Political 
dealings and re-grants seem to have been fairly common. When 
Galindo, for some unknown reason, fell from favor with the 
Monterey government, Captain Richardson seemed likely to get the 
land. 

Reed then began looking around for a second choice. After the 
necessary naturalization as a Mexican citizen, Reed asked for the 
Mill Valley-Tiburon area and was granted these lands in 1834 by 
Governor Figueroa on the condition that he build a sawmill and 
provide cut wood for the presidio. Reed accepted the terms and 
named his holdings Rancho Corte Madera del Presidio (which 
means “cut wood for the Persidio”). This was the first grant in 
Marin County. 

On an 1861 map, “Lands of Marin County’, Reed’s rancho is 
listed at 8,878.82 acres. On the 1884 grant survey which confirmed 
the estate to the heirs, the holdings are listed as 7,845.12 acres. 

Reed’s new rancho spanned the rolling hills and the green salt 
marshes of the Tiburon Peninsula from Mill Valley to the San 
Quentin sloughs and included land northwest of Raccoon Strait. 
Reed wanted to ask for the hand of Hilaria, but he wanted a home 
first. So he built a saw mill and his home —a large adobe — in 
what is now Mill Valley. He was the first white man to climb 
Mount Tamalpais, and on the highest peak erected a large wooden 
cross which could be seen on a clear day as far as the Farallones. 
The Tiburon area he kept as a cattle ranch. He had his own salt 
houses, his own brick yard and his own quarry. October 12, 1836, 
John Thomas Reed married Hilaria Sanchez in old Mission 
Dolores in Yerba Buena. 

Reed, the “don from Dublin’, did build the fortune of which 
he dreamed. The Rancho Corte Madera del Presidio became one 
of the greatest cattle ranches of its day in Northern California. 
An average of 20,000 head of cattle were run on the Tiburon 
pastures. One report also lists 5000 sheep and 1000 horses. 

John and Hilaria had four children: Inez, who married Thomas 
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Boileau Deffebach ; Hilarita, who married Dr. Benjamin Lyford; 
Ricardo, who died as a child, and John Joseph. 

Inez and Hilarita received some land as their dowry, but the 
bulk of the land was held for John Joseph, who lived on the ranch. 

(John Joseph received 2061.51 acres when the rancho was di- 
vided after his father’s death, according to an 1869 map. Hilarita 
received 1021.51 acres at “Punta de Tiburon” as well as 446.47 
acres at Strawberry. Inez Reed Deffebach received 646.51 acres 
in the Mill Valley-Alto area. ) 

It was the Lyfords who settled on Strawberry, the Deffebachs 
who inherited the Mill Valley home and grounds, and John Joseph 
who built the great white mansion that still stands in the euca- 
lyptus groves behind Bel Aire, near the base of the Tiburon 
Peninsula. 

Reed was building a new house for the family in Mill Valley 
when he died. Indians from Sutter’s Fort (skilled craftsmen) 
were building for him. This big house, completed later, was located 
about where the present Sollom-Deffebach residence stands at 90 
Locust Avenue in Mill Valley. 

Don Juan, as the Indians and paisanos called him, was a hard 
worker all of his life, building the fortune he hoped to enjoy in his 
old age. But he was only 38 when he suddenly became ill from a 
fever. In 1843 no doctors were 1n the area and his friends did the 
only thing they knew to do. Thev bled the sick man, believing that 
this would take out the sick blood and cure him. Already weakened 
by the fever, he died from loss of blood. He was buried 1n the old 
Catholic cemetery by San Rafael Mission. 

Reed still is known by local historians as the ‘‘Father of the 
Pioneers” and his heirs still hold parts of the original land, though 
squatters and sales cut down the holdings in a single generation. 
Hilaria Sanchez Reed married a second time, after Reed’s death, 
into one of the old Spanish families, the Garcias. 


IV 


Heirs to Rancho Corte Madera del Presidio 


AmoncG all the stories of old Marin County there are few so fas- 
cinating as the story of the heirs to Rancho Corte Madera del 
Presidio. | 

John Joseph Reed was born in the Presidio in San Francisco on 
June 16, 1837, one of the four children of John and Hilaria. He 
attended the Mission Dolores School and in 1859 came back to 
the ranch. John Joseph built a house with fourteen rooms and a 
large porch, located near what is now Bel Aire. This house had an 
excellent view of the bay and was the scene of many great parties 
and banquets. He married Carlotta Suarez, a Mexican girl who 
lived on the Reed ranch. According to Spanish California custom, 
John Joseph and Carlotta, as well as John and Hilaria, were always 
most hospitable. John Joseph and Carlotta had one child, a son, 
John Paul. John Paul’s half-sister, Clotilda Reed, was given a 
life-lease on Strawberry Point. Clotilda has been described by 
those who remember her as a lovely, dainty woman, lonely and 
aloof. She wore beautiful clothes and jewelry and traveled rarely. 
Both Clotilda and John Paul were introduced as children to busi- 
ness. As teenagers, they each were given property and their spend- 
ing money came from the profits of their own land. 

Thomas Boileau Deffebach was born in Georgetown, Pennsyl- 
vania, on July 25, 1822. Young Thomas spent his early years in 
Millford, New Jersey, on a farm, and went to country school. He 
went to St. Louis, Missouri, when he was fifteen and apprenticed 
to a printer for eight years. In January, 1850, he started out for 
California to prospect for gold. In August, 1863, he came to visit 
at the Reed homestead. And on February 17, 1864, he married 
Dona Inez Reed, the daughter of John and Hilaria Reed. Eleven 
children were born. Five died in early childhood, as happened only 
too often, then. Of those who survived, only Thomas (who had 
one son, Thomas), Jessie(who married Cuthbert J. Sollom and 
had a son and daughter ), and Mary Hilarita (May) lived through 
adulthood. Mrs. Roy Mills, Jessie Sollom’s daughter, lives in Mill 
Valley; and the C. O. Solloms, son and daughter-in-law of Jessie 
and Cuthbert J. Sollom, live in Belvedere. The third Thomas Def- 
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febach lives in the large home near Bel Aire built by John Joseph 
Reed. 

Benjamin Lyford was born in Vermont near the Canadian bor- 
der on December 1, 1841. He went to school in Canada and to 
medical school in New York City. In 1864, he was appointed by 
President Lincoln as first assistant surgeon with the 68th Colored 
Infantry in the Union Army, according to a microfilm of his Civil 
War service record obtained froni the National Archives in Wash- 
ington D. C. The record said he was ‘“‘recommended very highly 
by Surgeon Andrews and several eminent Eastern physicians’. In 
1866 Lyford came to San Francisco to practice medicine, and 
opened offices at 400 Kearny. In 1876 he retired from active prac- 
tice, and settled on that part of the Reed estate known as Straw- 
berry Point. There he started the Eagle Dairy, breeding only 
Jersey cows because he believed they give the best milk. One of 
Lyford’s publications on dairying emphasizes “great kindness” to 
cows for top milk production. 

Lyford married John Reed’s daughter, Hilarita, in 1872. They 
had no children, but reared their nieces, Jessie and May Deffebach, 
and their nephew, Thomas, after the sudden death of Inez and 
Thomas Deffebach Sr. The two girls were sent to Notre Dame 
School in San Jose, and Thomas was brought up in a Catholic 
boarding school in San Francisco. There were still great cattle 
roundups on Little Reed Ranch during these years. And ina labor- 
atory near the Lyford home, Dr. Lyford performed his scientific 
experiments in embalming. He was the first to successfully embalm 
a body for transportation overseas. Elis formula was lost when 
he died, however. He died on June 13, 1906, at his Strawberry 
home. Hilarita died only two years later, on a visit to Cuernavaca, 
Mexico. The old Lyford home stood on the east side of Strawberry 
Point. This area and the Tiburon Peninsula were known as Little 
Reed Ranch. The Reed ranch proper was the Mill Valley — Alto 
— Corte Madera area. 

It was Mrs. Lyford who went to the Department of the Interior 
in Washington, D. C., with Governor Pacheco to establish the 
title to the Reed property. Squatters had settled on much of the 
land, even in John Reed’s time. After six months in Washington, 
she received full title in 1884. 

The Lyford home, built sometime before 1870, was moved 


Hilarita Reed Lyford and Dr. Benjamin Lyford 
The Lyford Home and ‘‘ Eagle Dairy’’ at Strawberry Point 
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to the Rosie Verrall property at Roger’s Beach on Tiburon High- 
way in December of 1957. This area, occupying some nine acres 
and including a wooded knoll, was given by Mrs. Verrall to the 
Richardson Bay Foundation and Marin Chapter of the National 
Audubon Society. The victorian mansion was barged over from 
Strawberry Point and restored as headquarters for the group. 

There is another branch of the family to be mentioned here. 
When Hilaria Sanchez Reed re-married after John Reed’s death 
in 1843, she married into the wealthy and prominent Garcia family, 
Spanish pioneers in the San Francisco area. They had one child, 
a girl, Carmelita Natividad. This girl inherited her mother’s 
Latin beauty. In the early part of 1863, Hugh Boyle, a young 
American from Missouri, met her. They were married in 1865. 

Boyle, a graduate of Saint Louis University, had emigrated to 
California when he was only eighteen, perhaps lured by the tales 
of easy gold and quick fortunes. After he and Carmelita were 
married, he sttled on a part of the old Reed estate, some 325 acres, 
and went into dairying. He also went in for politics. From 1868 to 
1869, he was mayor's clerk and secretary to the board of health 
of San Francisco. He lived to be 74 and continued active in bay 
area politics. He had two children, a girl, Sarah, who died young, 
and a boy, Hugh. Young Hugh’s son, Syd Boyle, lived in Tiburon 
before moving to Stinson Beach, and still holds some of his grand- 
father’s land on the peninsula. 

It has been said that ‘Three Fingered Jack’, a notorious bandit 
of the ’70s and ’80s, was related to the Garcias, and that he some- 
times would “hide out” in the old Reed home in Mill Valley. But 
this is denied by the heirs, and probably is a legend. 

Later heirs to Rancho Corte Madera del Presidio include two of 
Tiburon’s older residents: Rosie Verrall and Mary Brazil. Both 
were at one time in the service of Clotilda Reed, granddaughter 
of John Reed, and received property from the estate. Rosie Verrall 
is more familiar to local residents as the “goat lady”. Although 
she does not sell their milk or cheese, she has kept goats for some 
fifty years. 

Mrs. Brazil lived for many years in the old house across from 
the railroad tracks from Del Mar Estates on Tiburon Highway. 
After the house burned, several old papers were found: receipted 
bills for feed, milk accounts from the old dairy, and a letter from 
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Hilarita Lyford to her niece, Clotilda Reed, from the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exposition in 1876. The letter is in the historical col- 
lection at the Belvedere-Tiburon library, along with genealogies 
of the Reed, Deffebach and Garcia families. 


THE JOHN REED FAMILY 


John Thomas Reed 
(1805 - 1843) 


m. Hilaria Sanchez, 1836 
(1817 - 1872) 


m. Bernardino 
Garcia, 1843 


John Joseph Hilarita 
(1837 - 1899) (1839 - 1908) 
m. Carlotta Saurez, m. Benjamin Lytord, 
1859 1872 
(1841 - 1906) 


Ricardo 
(Died as 
a child) 


Maria Inez 


Unknown 11 John Paul (1840 - 2) 
(Died as 2.7 ITA * j . 
i chia} (? - 1920s) m. Thomas Boileau 


Deffebach, 1864 


Clotilda (1822 - 1884) 


(?- 1940) 
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Rails and Ferries 


PETER DONAHUE* brought in the first rails and ferries in the 
1880s and placed the peninsula within reach of the big city busi- 
nessman. There were no roads then worthy of the name on the 
entire peninsula, for, as in any community built on the water, the 
earliest people also had depended upon water transportation. Tules 
like those growing near the present Southern Marin Recreation 
Center probably furnished the materials for most of the earliest 
boats of the peninsula, the Indian canoes. 

Paradise Cove was developed as a resort and picnic area. The 
government coaling station where the Naval Net Depot now stands 
brought in the families for the California City area. Belvedere at- 
tracted business men whose families valued country hving, but 
who also wanted the luxuries of the city. But none of this would 
have come about had not Lyford convinced Donahue that tunnels 
through the ridge and ferry service on the bay out of Tiburon 
would make money for the enterprising man who built them. 
Regular ferry service connected the peninsula and its residential 
islands, Corinthian and Belvedere, with every major point on the 
bay. Strawberry Point and Tiburon Point produced no Hygeia, 
but Tiburon was big business, and luxury-loving, independent 
“sons of Noah” already had made the Belvedere Lagoon famous. 

The first ferries which ran to San Francisco and San Rafael 
were in the Donahue Line. The earliest ferry from Tiburon was 
the Antelope, built in New York and sailed around the Horn. In 
1890 the Ukiah actually was built off the Tiburon wharf. One of 
the older residents interviewed by us was the late Johnny Meenan, 
whose father worked on the Ukiah. The Ukiah was one of the 
largest ferries on the bay. One reference gives her length at 217 
feet, another as 291. (George Harlan, Jr., former president of the 
Marin Historical Society, and author of a number of books on the 
ferry boats, quotes the figure 291.0 feet over guards from the 
* Colonel Donahue was an important business man in the bay area, with 
many interests. He owned the Union Iron Works and built much of the San 
Francisco cable car system. He was associated with Dr. Lyford in the early 


sanitation program. The monument at Battery, Market and Bush Streets in 
San Francisco was erected by his son. 
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U. S. Customs and American Bureau of Shipping.) That she was 
the pride of Donahue’s line, all agree. She could carry ten freight 
cars. On Sundays she was used as an excursion boat, carrying pas- 
sengers to picnic parties from San Francisco to El Campo on 
Paradise Cove. In 1922 she was rebuilt for passenger use only, 
under the name of Eureka, running between San Francisco and 
Oakland. Jonas F. C. Von Rosen of Tiburon was the marine 
engineer who redesigned the boat. In 1957 the Eureka was retired 
from service and given to the San Francisco Maritime Museum. 
In 1958 all ferry service on the bay ended. 

In the early days the ferry trip from the San Francisco Ferry 
Building to the Tiburon terminal took thirty minutes. Four ferries 
came into the pier daily. Regular passengers had their own seats, 
their regular card partners (card decks were stashed under the 
life buoys) and supported a lending library on ship. A maid on the 
Donahue kept “fancy work” or embroidery for the ladies to do. 
The ferries also provided music. On one run there was a group 
which allowed no music or whistling except their own. 

The big ferries were costly to operate and so perhaps impractical 
for direct commuter service to San Francisco. But in their day, 
they ruled the bay. The James M. Donahue was the prize model. 
She was 227 feet long, a single-ended ferry, with 28-foot paddle 
wheels. She could carry over five hundred passengers. Her red 
plush seats matched the red carpeting on her decks and the grand 
staircase between decks. These large ferries were not long for 
the Tiburon-Sausalito runs. Donahue and other owners needed 
less expensive service. Donahue bought the design for a 97-foot 
steam power boat and had her built in 1907 at Vancouver, Wash- 
ington. She was called the equa and made her first run in 1909. 
In 1911 she burned to the waterline and was rebuilt and renamed 
the Marin. A gasoline engine also was installed. For twenty-three 
years, the Marin ran a shuttle service to Sausalito from Tiburon 
and Belvedere every hour from 6:30 A.M. to 12 midnight. In 
1934, buses took over. 

There were other ferry lines on the Bay — though Donahue 
was earliest and his line lasted longer than most. The North Pacific 
Coast Railroad brought passengers by rail from San Rafael to 
Sausalito and the Donahue boats used to race the ferry from the 
Sausalito slips. The racing was dangerous, and any captain caught 
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racing was given demerits and fined. But such was the reputation 
of Donahue that the demerits were doubled if another line won 
over a Donahue boat. 

The Donahue Company was the first tenant of the San Francisco 
Ferry Building, moving in on June 15, 1898. The last Donahue 
ferry sailed in 1941. After the Golden Gate Bridge was opened 
in 1937, service had to be abandoned. The Sausalito — San Fran- 
cisco Line (The Southern Pacific Golden Gate Ferries, Ltd.) had 
stopped in the late summer of 1938. The last ferry to take the 
Tiburon run was the Cazadero on February 28, 1942, when even 
once-a-week tourist fares could no longer support her. 

In the early 1900s Sam McDonogh used to runa regular launch 
service between Tiburon and Angel Island for the army post sup- 
plies. But this, too, was abandoned even before the ferries stopped. 
Pleasure craft have taken over Belvedere Cove and Richardson 
Bay. 

Back in the 1880s, when Donahue brought in his railroad branch 
line from San Rafael, no passenger runs were planned. Not until 
1914 was the first regular passenger service established out of 
Marin County to Eureka. This service continued until 1958. Dona- 
hue died in 1885. By 1889 the rail line had branched to Ukiah 
and Guerneville. In 1898 the line was “sold on the auctioneer’s 
block at the court house steps in San Rafael . . . to a syndicate 
headed by Arthur W. Foster’, according to George Harlan, Jr. 
Foster leased the road and extended it to Willits in 1902 and to 
Sherwood in 1904. The 1907 merger of the California North- 
western and the San Francisco and North Pacific into the Southern 
Pacific-Santa Fe Company was the actual death blow to the large 
ferries and was the start of the commuter ferry runs to Sausalito 
from Tiburon and Belvedere as Sausalito became the passenger 
terminal for the southern Marin lines. 

Today Tiburon contains a repair shop for the Northwestern 
Pacific, owned by the Southern Pacific but operated independently. 
And the barges which leave the “new” ferry slips at Tiburon wharf 
ferry much of the lumber from northern California to San Fran- 
cisco, Richmond and other industrial cities on the bay. Almost 
sixty per cent of the lumber is pine and fir; only forty per cent 
of the Redwood Empire’s modern lumbering is in redwood. But 
the huge logs still come in, some of them of-such size that seven 
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or eight fill a freight car. 

From the pictures and remembrances of a number of men who 
worked on the ferries and trains out of Tiburon have come many 
stories. All of them cannot be included, but some of them certainly 
should be put into our book. 

The ferry boat Tiburon was 240 feet long, 24.6 feet wide and 
134% feet from deck to hull. She weighed 1,248 gross tons. She 
was built in 1884 and powered by a vertical beam engine. As we 
mentioned earlier, racing ferries was dangerous, but it was a 
favorite sport all the same. For the Tiburon it was nearly fatal. 
In 1886, on January 14, the San Rafael out of Sausalito was 
racing the Tiburon and they collided. The San Rafael lost her 
front railing, her life boats and a good bit of gear. The Tiburon 
suffered only a broken window and shattered nerves of the pas- 
sengers. But it was a real lesson to the two captains. In the “Sea 
Wolt”, Jack London uses such a crash, perhaps the same one, to 
start his story. London was an Oakland boy whose knowledge of 
sailing and the bay made him for two years the youngest member 
of the San Francisco Fish Patrol for the federal government. 
Some of his adventures, many in our area, are included in his 
“Tales of the Fish Patrol”. 

The first double-ended ferry bought by the narrow gauge rail 
road was the Sausalito. This was a combination freight and pas- 
senger boat and ran between San Quentin Point and San Fran- 
cisco. When the Sausalito burned while tied to a dock at Point San 
Quentin, the line was halted. 

Many of the ferries were very fancy. The Oakland had stained 
glass windows, and wall candles (covered with cones to protect 
the roof) which always remained the same height because they 
had springs in their bases. But the luxury fittings didn’t save the 
boats. The James M. Donahue ended up beached off Point San 
Quentin, serving as a bait shop and shrimp drying plant. Her re- 
mains lie buried in the fill for the San Rafael-Richmond Bridge. 

One of the regular provisions of the ferries was the horse stalls 
for the animals which pulled the carts and carriages. The San 
Rafael had a special stall for “Dick’’, the horse that pulled the 
mill cars on and off the ferry. 

The fares in these days were: 15 cents to or from San Francisco, 
25 cents round trip, $3.00 a month for a regular 6-day-a-week com- 
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mute book. One of the most interesting jobs (for passengers and 
crew ) was the job of balancing the ferry. Whenever a large num- 
ber of the passengers went to one side, the crew had to move the 
heavy chain box (on rollers for this purpose) to the opposite side 
to keep the ferry level. 

One last word on the rails and ferries. The freight carriers out 
of Tiburon were the giants of the bay. The Solano had tracks 
that rounded the decks four times and could carry two complete 
trains. Yet she was only 651% feet wide and 407 feet long, with a 
depth of a mere 17 feet. Her engine was 2000 horse power and she 
weighed in at 3500 tons. 

We saw the old engine plate from train 135 in the collection of 
Roy Graves of San Francisco. It has gold letters on a red back- 
eround and a surrounding background of black. 

In the 1880 and 1890 pictures of the yards at Tiburon, there 
are always dozens of flat cars loaded with cut wood. The reason 
soon was found: fuel for the locomotives. The earliest pictures 
of the San Francisco Ferry Building show the San Francisco taxi 
carts and the carriages for charter or for hire. In the 1880s a 
trestle crossed from Sausalito and the trains made a stop on Straw- 
berry Point (at Lyford’s station) just to serve this one family of 
the dignified gentleman who had first conceived the idea of bring- 
ing ina railroad and a town, and convinced Peter Donahue that 
the gain was worth the risk. Such pictures seem to put us back a lot 
farther than sixty years, so changed is our world. 


Vi 


The Town on Shark Point: Tiburon 


IF EVER A TOWN was a reflection of one man, Tiburon once was 
such a town. In order to have a station for his new railroad branch, 
Peter Donahue literally brought in a town. From the banks of 
Petaluma Creek in Sonoma County, Donahue floated down the en- 
tire community of Donahue’s Landing, except for the track, the 
wharf and the people. He floated down the two-storied Sonoma 
House Hotel, four twelve-room houses for his employees, the 
depot, the round house, and the engine house. Barges brought in 
new rails. The move was completed by 1884. On May Day of that 
year the James M. Donahue brought several hundred guests from 
the city for the official opening. 

The North Pacific Coast Railroad had brought its narrow gauge 
into Reed Station (behind present-day Bel Aire) in 1875 but not 
until after the San Francisco and North Pacific Railroad had ex- 
tended lines to San Rafael in 1879 was it practical to build the 
branch line into Tiburon. 

Many years before the railroad came, Tiburon furnished water 
for San Francisco. According to Arthur H. Dakin, engineer and 
long-time resident of Tiburon, there was a big tank on Mar East 
built in 1846 near what is now called Waterspout Point. It was 
filled with water from springs in the hills by means of half-logs 
which were hollowed out and used as flumes. Ships anchored off- 
shore to fill oak barrels and take them back to the city. 

Main Street, which at first was just a narrow spit of land with 
water on both sides, was the business center of the entire area for 
about seventy years. Old pictures taken in the 1890s and early 
1900s show a busy street with wooden awnings over the false 
fronts of the stores and saloons, and big ferry boats tied up at the 
dock. It was a tough waterfront street in its day, and there are 
stories of shootings, rowdy week-ends, and rum-running. Three 
times the business section was burned down and each time it was 
re-built. 

There was no traffic problem then, with the horses and buggies 
and wagons. But as more people moved to the peninsula, after 
World War II, the stores became outgrown and there was not 
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enough room for cars. Then the Boardwalk Shopping Center was 
built in 1955 and the drug store, bank and post office moved there 
to have more space. On September 24-25, 1955, local artists and 
other citizens painted all the old buildings to “save” the street. 
Mrs. Palmer Field originated this ‘‘paint-up’’. One of the leaders 
of the project was John Falter, whose Saturday Evening Post 
covers include several local scenes and people. 

Even before this, it had been noticed that the street was be- 
coming sort of a tourist center, with specialty shops, restaurants 
and professional offices gradually replacing the groceries and other 
small businesses. In 1956 Fred W. Zelinsky, who had been a week- 
end resident of Belvedere for many years, bought much of the 
Main Street property. He put in more shops and a theater, the 
Tiburon Playhouse. On the corner where Peter Donahue’s Sonoma 
House once stood, Musso’s Bakery still attracts customers from 
far and wide. 

As we have mentioned before, in the early days the lagoon 
waters lapped at the back doors of Tiburon’s Main Street, and 
Beach Road was a narrow strip of land. Then the Corinthian 
Yacht Club, Israel Kashow (see chapter on Belvedere) and the 
Belvedere Land Company agreed to pump out mud with a suction 
dredge in front of the Tiburon ferry slips, the yacht club and in 
Belvedere Cove. The pumping was done by the San Francisco 
Dredging Company in 1928. The area from the foot of Reed 
School to Corinthian Island is a result of this fill. After the mud 
settled (a process which took several years), the state put in a 
road from the Alto Wye to Tiburon. It was completed in 1930. 

Before the highway was built, cutting across the peninsula from 
Highway 101, the main access to Tiburon by road was over the 
San Rafael Avenue “‘spit’’, a natural sand spit, and through Bel- 
vedere. According to Britton Rey (named for his famous grand- 
father’s partner, Joseph Britton— of Britton & Rey, lthogra- 
phers) Belvedere city manager and life-time resident of the area, 
this was originally a military road built for access to Angel Island 
via Tiburon. The road was built by a Major Hawthorne of the 
U.S. Army Engineers, for whom Hawthorne Terrace is named. 

Earlier there was a winding road into the present Lyford’s 
Cove area around Red Hill, above the Recreation Center and St. 
Hilary’s Church. It connected with Vistazo Street. Present-day 
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residents recall that Hugh Boyle Jr., from whom they bought their 
property, told them that Vistazo followed an old road, and he 
called it the Old Spanish Trail. Vistazo was one of the streets laid 
out by Dr. Lyford, who also built many rock walls. 

Dr. Lyford was the first to envision a real estate development 
in this area. He called his development Hygeia, after the goddess 
of health, and set it out on the Tiburon peninsula. Dr. Lyford 
wanted to make the peninsula a model community which would 
be a paradise of health. The wall which was to encircle the com- 
munity was never completed, though the stone tower which was 
part of one of the original gates still stands on Paradise Drive. 
Gustav Behrnd, who came from Germany, was Dr. Lyford’s archi- 
TCCt 

The streets of Hygeia were to be sixty feet wide. They followed 
the natural contour of the land so accurately that modern Tiburon 
very nearly matches the Hygeia plan. Some of his names were 
Vistazo (Vast View); Mar Street (Street "by thessea )pa emtro 
(Center between Vistazo and Mar), Solano (Sunshine), and 
Diviso (Dividing Street ). 

Something of Lyford’s dream can be read in his pamphlet, “Hy- 
geia’’, published in 1895: 

“When we contemplate the pure water, pure milk, and balmy in- 
vigorating air, our vista of coming years will be largest in any 
land or among any people. . . It is a prophecy that is being veri- 
fied: that San Francisco would be the connecting link between the 
Orient and the Occident and become the largest and most populous 
city in the world”. 

Lyford used great care in selecting the grantees and only those 
of unimpeachable character were given deeds to lots in Hygeia. 
On Mrs. Charles A. Kircher’s deed (one of the oldest deeds from 
Lyford) we saw clauses forbidding smoking, drinking, or kissing 
on the property. In his brochure he said he wanted to keep out the 
“vices and vampires”. 

A Mr. Tilley was refused his grant to the Tiburon property 
several times — once because he brought a check as payment, once 
because Dr. Lyford said he had changed his mind about selling. 
Finally, after counting out the gold in the bank pouch, Lyford gave 
Tilley the grant. Older Tiburon residents remember the tall, white- 
suited figure of the doctor in his high silk hat and cape. He was 
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blind in later life, and always demanded payment in U. S. gold 
eagles. 

The stone tower on Paradise Drive formed part of an archway 
leading to the Lyford estate and “Hygeia’. According to one 
story, as late as 1907 there was a steel plate door across the road- 
way where on Sundays Dr. Lyford himself would stand guard and 
collect a fee of twenty-five cents per person for those who wished 
to picnic on his estates. Other older residents do not place the gate 
at the tower or remember that he collected a fee. Instead, they 
say, keys were given to friends. 

“It has been the purpose of the builder of this Hygeia’’, wrote 
Dr. Lyford, “as a crowning act of his life to build a city at Point 
Tiburon that would be . . . the abode of the strong, healthy and 
happy community, and in this connection to establish a higher 
plane of existence and work out a very interesting social and 
physiological problem for mankind”. In a sense, the Tiburon Pen- 
insula is Dr. Lyford’s dream for it, a stable but growing com- 
munity, convenient to but remote from the city of San Francisco. 

Lyford’s theories are too numerous to quote in their entirety. 

He designed a revolutionary sewage system for San Francisco, 
for example. But his ideas on the healthy climate are most in- 
teresting and deserve quotation here: 
“While more money cannot restore health, science, aided by money 
does aid the valetudinanian in building up his wasted frame, and 
by increased modes of communication with the remotest parts of 
the earth science has investigated and tested the climatic conditions 
in thousands of places. [This is] a climate that seems to be the 
ace of perfection, due mainly to the Kiero-Seive or Pacific Ocean 
flowing along the coast with an accompanying stream of warm air 
and to the coast and Sierra Nevada mountain ranges. Both are 
equal modifiers and equalizers of temperature and rainfall. The 
ocean factor determines generally the direction of atmospheric 
motion over the state, and charges the air with moisture, raising 
low and depressing high temperatures; altitude, topography and 
proximity to the ocean and mountains are the principal causes of 
variation between sections.” 

His final justification for the healthy suburban community 1s 
this: “In all great cities the various gases that exude from de- 
composition and especially during the night, foster disease, lessen 
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vitality, and are the primal causes of the great mortality in centers 
of dense population.” 

Located at the east end of Tiburon is Keil Cove, a beautiful 
estate of thirty-eight acres now owned by Russell D. Keil. He in- 
herited it from his uncle, Hugo Keil, whose father, David, bought 
the property from Dr. Lyford. It is said that they saw the property 
while looking for a site for what is now the Corinthian Yacht Club, 
and that Lyford may have refused to sell any land for a yacht 
club. Lyford had an old frame building there known as the Rose 
Cottage, where he conducted mysterious scientific experiments. 

David Keil was from Germany and came to California via New 
York in the Gold Rush days. He tried his hand at Pony Express 
riding and gold mining, and drove the first stage over the Stockton- 
Sonora route. 

The story of the Tiburon school is told in another chapter. Per- 
haps its most famous graduate is Sam Chapman, major league 
baseball player for many years. He is a graduate of Tamalpais 
High and the University of California as well as Tiburon Gram- 
mar School, and at Cal was also an all-American football player. 
In baseball he played for Philadelphia and Cleveland as well as 
the Oakland Oaks and ‘Tiburon Pelicans. 

Sam Chapman’s uncle, William V. Beyries, who had a grocery 
store on Main Street for many years (as his father did before 
him) played with professional teams in the East and Midwest. 
George and Fred Mantegani were Tiburon stars, as were Johnny 
Simontacchi, Lloyd Bird and Frank Mulane, to name a few. 

Tiburon is known as a baseball town, and it is also a railroad 
town and a commuter town. There are many reasons why visitors 
come to Tiburon — to see the view, fish off the point, visit Main 
Street, take out a boat from Varney’s, or tie up at the dock at 
Sam’s Anchor Cafe. Favorite subjects for artists and photog- 
raphers are old St. Hilary’s Church and boats coming through 
Raccoon Strait on regatta days. 

As we have already observed, much of the history of our penin- 
sula started with the San Francisco Bay commercial and pleasure 
boats in these waters. Tiburon and Belvedere Coves have sheltered 
many boats of all kinds and sizes. On week-ends people from San 
Francisco and all parts of the bay area come and anchor here just 
to get away from it all. There are no other coves quite like these: 
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easy to navigate, easy to reach from any part of the bay, but off 
the commercial fishing lanes. 

Another part to the story of the coves is that of the herring runs. 
Every year about the first of January, a large school of silver her- 
ring enters the coves. During the year these fish have lived in 
deeper waters, moving in groups that would probably number 
into the millions. But they come into coves once yearly to lay their 
eggs. The signal that the herring have come is the circling of the 
gulls and hundreds of other water birds. The seals and the sea 
lions, thus warned, head 1n too. For days you can hear the sharp, 
yelping barks of the sea lions and the squeaking cry of the gulls. 

Now you will find only a few people fishing when the herring 
come in. But because the fish are valuable food as well as frozen 
bait for cod, this wasn’t always the picture. It used to be that for 
these two weeks of the month the commercial fishermen would 
come into the coves about 5 o’clock every night for their appoint- 
ment with the herring of the “run”. They would lay out their 
ereat gill nets and keep watch until early morning when the hauls 
were tnade. Sea lions would try to get the fish and get tangled in 
the nets. The fishemen, angry at this damage to the nets, would 
turn spotlights on the sea lions and then shoot them. By 2 a. m. 
the catch would be taken into Fisherman’s Wharf in San Fran- 
cisco. Between the barking of the seals, the spotlights and the 
shooting, Belvedere and Tiburon residents got little sleep. At first 
they outlawed shooting at night. But the fishermen just began 
harpooning by spotlight. So laws were finally passed outlawing 
any commercial fishing in these waters. 
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ALTHOUGH the story of the coves belongs equally to Tiburon and 
Belvedere, the lagoon is considered part of the peninsular island 
of Belvedere. 

The first arks came to the area in the late 1880s. By 1930 there 
were about thirty of them. One was sixty-two feet long, forty feet 
wide and had a seven-foot porch all around. In the center was a 
glass-roofed garden and patio. This special deluxe ark was owned 
by a religious fanatic named Wellington who wanted to ride out 
the “second flood”. Though there were some few simple house- 
boats among the arks, most were the homes of the wealthy. One 
man, Ed Newhall, is reported to have rented his plush ark for 
$400 a month in the 1920s and 1930s. 

One of the attractions of the arks was that they were mosquito- 
free. The double flooring kept them from being damp. All of the 
hardware was rustproof and waterproof. Scavengers rowed among 
the arks twice a week to collect garbage. The laws forbade dump- 
ing anything overboard. Most of the arks had four anchors, the 
largest of which was dropped on the southwest quarter where the 
winds were strongest. 

Most of the arks had two hogsheads on deck, one of wood, for 
drinking water, and one of metal for wash water. When the water 
ran out, the hogsheads were rowed over to Belvedere for filling. 
There was a charge of ten cents made at the water works to have 
the water turned on. At one time, water was so scarce on Belvedere 
that the community laid pipes acress the shallows of Richardson 
Bay to Sausalito. This was not a total success, however. The 
Tiburon well was used to furnish what the Belvedere wells couldn’t 
provide. Wellington’s ark had its own unique way of keeping a 
water supply. There was a long hose which was hauled over to 
land and attached to the water main. When the barrels were full, 
the line was just unfastened and hauled back to the ark. 

Once a year, the owners of the arks (who called themselves 
“The Descendants of Noah’) put on a show: “The Nights of 
Venice’. The first one, as nearly as we have been able to discover, 
was in 1899. Praditionally, the invitations read: 
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“The Venetians of the West, realizing the attractions of their 
city of the sea, and desirous that their friends should share in 
these attractions, have set apart the evening of June 16th, when the 
Queen of the Night is in the zenith of her splendor, to show what 
a night in Venice is. . . A perfect night will be enhanced by an 
open air concert, interspersed with fireworks, a general illumina- 
tion, open house by the descendants of Noah on their arks, and by 
the hospitable residents of Belvedere, a grand torchlight pageant 
of open boats, and water parties in the many beautiful Corinthian 
gardens’. 

A fee of $1.00 was charged to come over on the ferry from San 
Francisco and included a seat on Corinthian Island which served 
as a gigantic grandstand. The dollar also paid for the trip home, 
but many people, afraid of missing the ferry, paid many times the 
price of the ticket to guarantee home passage. 

The boys who lived in the arks could earn extra money by hang- 
ing lanterns from the masts of the yachts if the owners were too 
busy or too old or tired to do it themselves. There were fireboats 
spraying water, with colored lights centered on the stream. Homes 
were decorated with coal oil lamps and Chinese lanterns. The 
judges sat on Corinthian Island, awarding prizes for best decora- 
tions. The band from Angel Island and the soldiers from Fort Mc- 
Dowell would often come over and play for singing and dancing. 

For many of the Belvedere parties, Will Ponding was official 
caller. To round up the guests he would go around ina dray drawn 
by four black horses. On the back, a man in a red coat and high 
silk hat blew a horn as a signal to come to the party. This was 
called “The Tally Hi Ho.” 

In mid-October, the arks would be taken into the lagoon for 
the winter. A few days ahead of time, the police chief would be 
notified, for he was in charge of the operation. The bridge at the 
foot of Corinthian had a movable span which lifted for the arks 
to be towed in to winter anchorage. The lagoon was more sheltered 
than the cove and the flat-bottomed arks couldn’t take much of a 
beating. It was April or May when they were brought back out 
into the Cove. 

Half a century ago (1898-1913) the San Francisco Olympic 
Club kept its racing shells along the cove (where 90 Beach Road 
is now) and members practiced rowing here for races on Lake 
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Merritt in Oakland. | 
In the early 1900s, three ships were floated into Belvedere Cove 


and abandoned. One, the China Queen, had its cabin made into the 
blue-green house which still stands on Beach Road (the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Zelinsky). According to the Curator of the 
San Francisco Maritime Museum, Karl Kortum, the “China” 
belonged to the Pacific Mail Steamship Company and was one of 
the last sidewheelers to make the crossing from China. 

When a permanent road from Belvedere to Tiburon was com- 
pleted the movable span was taken out. No longer able to pass 
from the Cove to the Lagoon, many arks were put on stilts or 
rilings along the cove and turned into permanent housing. Some 
were towed into Corte Madera and Greenbrae. The receding 
waters of the lagoon were also a contributing factor to the end 
Grete ete 

In the early part of the year 1939 the twenty-four arks on 
stilts in the Lagoon were doomed. They had to go with progress 
as the new land around the lagoon was developed. There are still 
six of the original arks on Cove Road, Beach Road and Laurel 
Ave. One ark was hauled to the top of Corinthian Island. These 
are memory-provoking remnants of the romantic past of the 
lagoon and cove. 

It hasn’t always been a romantic story, of course. On December 
25, 1921, a savage storm shook the helpless boats as they lay at 
rest. Boats were torn from their moorings and hurled up against 
buildings. Several large boats were thrown into houses along 
Beach Road, causing severe damage and a number of injuries. 
Snow covered Mount Tamalpais. The concrete sea wall on Beach 
Road was knocked down like a child’s plaything. Vicious winds 
tore branches from surrounding trees and covered the streets with 
debris. The tide rose to a dangerous level. There are many stories 
of the storm. One of our favorites 1s about the surprised woman 
who woke up to find the bow of a boat in her bedroom. 

Such was the storm of 1921. But we are ahead of our story. 
Long before the arks.came to Belvedere or abandoned hulks of 
old wrecks were towed in to clear the cove, a young man tried to 
build a hunting and fishing resort on the inside shore of Belvedere. 
This first white settler on Belvedere was Israel Kashow (some- 
times spelled Kershaw or Nashaw ). He and his family had a goat 


Snow on Mount Tamalpais. Christmas Time, 1921 


Belvedere Cove during the Storm. December 25, 1921 
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farm and planted an orchard of fruit trees. The pear tree about 
fifty feet north of the Belvedere Community Hall is the only tree 
left — but it still bears fruit. In February of 1954 we stood under- 
neath its gnarled branches and looked at one lone pear on a tree 
that may date from 1868. 

The Kashows settled on the island by squatter’s rights in the 
1850s. Later, Kashow claimed the island, saying it was public land 
and he had resided there seven years. Since the island was general- 
ly known as Kashow’s Island by this time, he probably expected 
no trouble when he entered his claim in the early 1880s. Since 
the original Belvedere Land Company was formed in 1888 and the 
Corinthian Land Company is believed to have been even earlier, 
we can guess why Kashow was trying to clarify this ownership. 

The Reed heirs, however, claimed the land was a peninsula, 
part of the Rancho Corte Madera del Presidio grant. They also 
claimed that Kashow himself had dug a channel through the mud- 
flat spit so that there would be a short-cut from Richardson Bay 
into San Francisco Bay past his ‘resort’. In 1884 Mrs. Lyford 
had clarified claims to most of the grant. It may be that the ques- 
tion of Belvedere already had come up, for the 1884 map reaffirms 
that grant with “Peninsular Island” (Belvedere) and locates the 
IXKashow house on the “island”. 

In any event, the United States government stepped into the 
case, claiming that if this were an island, it was government land 
and would be held by the government, as were the other islands 
in the bay. There is a story that a government launch removed 
Kashow from “his island” and that for a brief while the U. S. 
flag flew from the summit of Belvedere. There is a story, too, 
that Iashow appealed his case, then returned to his home on the 
island. When the government inspectors came to re-list the “islands 
of the San Francisco Bay”, Kashow arranged a party at low tide 
so that the inspectors could “‘walk’ to Kashow’s shack. After 
several drinks, the inspectors were taken back by water “another 
way’. Washington received a report on “Kashow’s Peninsula’’. 
This playing it both ways did not keep the land for Kashow, 
however. It was filed as a part of the Reed estate. And actually 
Belvedere was lost within a year or so, when John Joseph Reed 
put it up as bail for a friend, as nearly as Reed’s great grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Inez Mills, remembers hearing the story. A map 
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by a British navigator, Beechey, who surveyed the bay in the 
1820s, was introduced as evidence to prove that Belvedere was a 
peninsula, according to attorney Edgar M. Wilson, who was as- 
sociated with the original Belvedere Land Company. 

The legal case which ended Kashow’s Island gave life to the 
old dream of some San Francisco speculators to build a ‘“‘suburban 
paradise’. The original Belvedere Land Company was formed and 
sold lots. For these early residents, it must have seemed like a 
summer paradise. Even years later, a San Francisco newspaper 
columnist calls Belvedere “six miles from the city for business, six 
thousand miles from the city in leisure living’. The Belvedere 
Land Company was started 1n 1888 and laid out roads and building 
sites. The company also planted the fast-growing eucalyptus and 
pine trees, for only oaks are native to Belvedere. Harry B. Allen, 
who developed San Francisco’s Sea Cliff and was instrumental in 
buying the land company in the 1930s, saw Belvedere as a model 
suburban residential area. He believed that “Belvedere’s status as 
a privately owned island distinguished it from all other 1slands in 
the bay’. 

In the early days of development, there were no gas, lights or 
phones. A well was sunk on San Rafael Avenue about one-fourth 
mile south of Beach Road but so many “‘cats” got in that the water 
wasn't usable. For years that side of the island, the sheltered cove 
side, was known as “Skunk Hollow’. Most of the residents there 
used the Tiburon well located by the present entrance to the Corin- 
thian Yacht Club. 

1891 to 1906 were the boom years for the exclusive summer 
homes and elaborate arks. There were eighty homes, including 
twenty arks, at this time. Ten years later only two or three more 
buildings had been added. Islanders liked being remote and ex- 
clusive. 

The roads were very bad and it took four horses to pull the 
stage un Beach Road in the winter months. In the summer, keep- 
ing the dusty roads watered was an expensive problem. Wells 
Fargo Express delivered goods from the San Francisco stores. 
Orders were given on Thursday for Saturday delivery. Older 
residents remember watching the “‘vans’” drive the narrow dirt 
roads on the island. | 

At the turn of the century, Gordon Blanding, one of the weal- 
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thiest men in the state, decided to buy an estate on Belvedere. There 
were already a number of people living on the southern point but 
he just bought the whole thing and tore down the buildings he 
didn’t need. He moved into a large, imposing white house at the 
end of Golden Gate Avenue, where he continued to live after his 
wife’s death in 1915. Blanding died in 1943 at the age of 95. For 
about ten years before his death he rarely visited Belvedere. He 
kept a full staff of servants there but lived in his fourteen-room 
apartment at the Fairmont Hotel in San Francisco. 

One of Blanding’s houses was the “Organ House’, used for his 
collection of paintings and a huge pipe organ. Noted musicians, 
including Paderewski, gave concerts on the organ. 

Other Blanding houses were the “bedroom house’, with seven 
bedrooms and seven baths; a cottage for the head gardener, a 
carriage house and stable, and a boat house and pier. Blanding 
commuted to the city from his private pier in a $30,000 cabin 
cruiser. Some of the other things for which he is remembered are 
his twenty-five servants, the guards at his gate, and the coachman 
in full livery who drove him around the island in a coach drawn 
by beautiful horses. But he never entertained his neighbors on 
Belvedere, only people from the city. 

In 1940 Fred E. Palmer bought the entire Blanding property 
as a real estate development and remodeled the carriage house for 
himself and his family. Mr. and Mrs. Clarence M. Kretchmer 
bought the “organ house” and remodeled it. The W. F. Booths 
now live in the huge white house on the point, always a landmark. 

There used to be a nine-hole golf course on the east side of 
Belvedere extending from Oak Avenue to the north end of the 
island. Tennis courts adjoined the club house, now a private home, 
which was designed by Albert Farr, an architect who also de- 
signed several early Belvedere houses. The club was the center of 
social activity in Belvedere until it went broke during the depres- 
sion. Many people recall driving by the golf course on the uphill 
side of San Rafael Ave. Some residents of this area have dug up 
old golf balls in their gardens. 

The Belvedere Hotel is important in the history of the town. 
The first hotel, built in the 1890s, was a small one-story, gray 
building, which was later moved and is now located on the water 
side of Beach Road. 
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The second hotel was very luxurious and is evidently the one 
referred to in an item in the Marin Journal, January 27, 1898, 
stating that Mrs. Annie T. Moore of San Francisco planned to 
build a new hotel in Belvedere. Her plans were described as being 
in the “old Dutch manner” and the article said that the hotel would 
have fifty rooms and cost $10,000. 

The hotel was a large, dark red, shingled building, with four 
stories and accomodations for four hundred guests. It had facili- 
ties for sailing and swimming, and tennis courts at the corner of 
Beach Road and San Rafael Avenue where apartment houses now 
stand. Besides the main hotel, there was a series of cottages, 
painted to match the hotel. The present Belvedere Land Company 
now owns these cottages along Beach Road next to the San Fran- 
cisco Yacht Club. 

The hotel was a favorite resort around the turn of the century 
and was the scene of many gay parties and dances in the huge ball 
room. But by the time the San Francisco Yacht Club bought the 
property in 1925, the bank had foreclosed and the purchase was 
made from the bank in San Francisco. The hotel was torn down 
to make way for the new club house. 

Frank Ballard was the first U. S. Marshall in Belvedere and 
drove the first car on the island, too. It was the bus for the Belve- 
dere Hotel. There used to be a grocery store, drug store and 
fountain owned by Mr. and Mrs. Lemuel Allen (where the Belve- 
cere city offices are now ). There were a Japanese laundry, a black- 
smith’s shop, boat works and an architect’s office also between 
Belvedere and Corinthian Island. 

The village green used to have fountains spraying, and even a 
few swans ina pond. Belvedere did not have alarm clocks in those 
days so the fire bell was rung at 6:30 every morning to awaken 
commuters who had to hurry down the hill to catch the ferry. The 
roads were so winding that the commuters went down public steps 
(still in use). Facing the green, across from the hotel, were the 
land company, the post office, and the telephone switchboard. Mrs. 
Henry Hilton had the first phone in the Belvedere-Tiburon area. 

Belvedere was one of the earliest cities in Marin County, in- 
corporated in 1897. How everything has changed since then, and 
how Belvedere has grown! The population as of April 1958 was 
2240. The full Tiburon Peninsula, including Belvedere, now has 
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a population of about 8500. Where once there was an expanse of 
water, making Corinthian really an island, there now are roads, 
houses, apartments, a shopping center, gas station, and a nursery 
school. 

Our chapter on Belvedere would not be complete without men- 
tion of the artists who, through the years, have found it a fine 
place to live and work. The list is too long to give more than the 
earliest and most prominent names. 

Among writers, there were Gertrude Atherton and Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Mrs. Atherton escaped on a cattle boat from the San 
Francisco earthquake and fire, and came to live with her daughter 
on Golden Gate Avenue. Across the street lived William Keith, 
during the period of San Francisco’s re-building. He is known as 
the “Old Master” of California painters. Gordon Blanding was 
Belvedere’s first art patron and collected Keith paintings. Willis 
Polk, well-known architect of that time, was often a guest in 
Belvedere homes and designed several of them. Many architects 
have chosen to live in Belvedere and neighboring areas. 

The ‘“arks” of Belvedere had great appeal for artists; and the 
Codfishery, on the south side, became a retreat for them after its 
commercial life was over. There used to be many studios in its 
old buildings. Tenants were sculptors, painters, writers and deco- 
rators. But piece by piece the original buildings have been con- 
demned — because of fire or flood — and the last landmark of a 
ereat industry is slowly disappearing. Only the sculptor, David 
Lemon, and his painter wife, Jerry O'Day, still live there, on the 
upper floor of the old cook house; and there are several studios 
left in an old warehouse. But recent fill on the beach, for a pro- 
jected road, seems to threaten even these. 
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Belvedere Cove, showing the ‘‘ Arks’’ 


The Codfishery 
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The Building of the Peninsula 


V ARIOUS BUSINESSES and institutions have built this part of Marin. 
The ranching which supported the great land grants is only part 
of the story. The real estate developments in this area are not the 
whole story either. 

The fur trade with the Russians through Fort Ross; the cod 
fishery on Belvedere in the days when San Francisco outfitted the 
only cod fishing fleet to the Bering Sea; the oyster beds off the 
north end of Belvedere in the 1860s; the lumbering and freighting 
from the salt mines around San Quentin Point; the brick works 
which were scattered all the way from De Silva’s island to Mc- 
Near’s Point; all of these and more have played their parts in the 
development of Marin County. We shall go into detail on some 
of these. 

THE Union FisH CoMpANY 


The cod fishery was built on the west side of Belvedere by the 
Union Fish Company and flourished from 1875 to 1937. The 
spot was chosen because it had the deepest water and the most sun 
in the bay area. The cod were “sun cured”. Schooners would come 
in from Alaska and the Bering Sea loaded with cod. The fleet of 
three-masted schooners then was towed back to the Golden Gate 
where they hoisted sails and headed back north. The great trays 
of fish would go through cleaning stages and be sold as glue, bait, 
fertilizer, and the prime cuts, of course, as food. The fishery went 
partially out of business in 1934 when fire destroyed some of the 
wharves and warehouses. By 1937 the remaining buildings had 
been divided into eight apartments and several studios. 


THE Rock QUARRY 


The old rock quarry located on the eastern coast of the Tiburon 
Peninsula is about fifty feet above sea level and just east of Old 
Landing Road. It was formed by volcanic forces shoving vast 
quantities of rock above the surface. 

In 1834 John Reed began to quarry rock here as a reserve supply 
of gravel for his ranch roads. When the Reed estate broke up 
after Reed’s death, the mine was left idle. Not until 1906 was it 
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used again. A Mr. DeLorenze bought the quarry for mining. He 
also obtained a permit for a narrow gauge railroad, believing that 
this was a perfect spot for a thriving business. 

Rock would be dug out of the hill, then sent down to a rock 
crusher about forty-five feet above sea level, where it was crushed 
and sent down to the bay on the small gauge railroad. The gravel 
was loaded on barges and carried to any of the bayside businesses. 
San Francisco was the preferred market. 

The rock dust was made into bricks right on the DeLorenze lot 
and shipped out by barge. For six years, DeLorenze carried on a 
highly successful business. He died of a heart ailment in 1912, and 
again the quarry was left idle. Since that time the rock has not 
been worth enough to re-open the quarry. Probably Indian relics 
still are to be found there, since this was the burial place of the 
Coon Queen discovered in the 1880s. 


Tuer Navy Net DEpor 


The Tiburon Naval Net Depot, located in that part of Paradise 
Cove known as California City, went out of operation in 1958, 
victim of the atomic age in modern warfare. Before it closed, it 
had a colorful history. California City was a fishing village where 
shrimp and cod were dried on a huge flat area, later a concreted 
slab, now holding the mothballed Navy gear. 

In 1904 the Navy made California City its northwest coaling 
station. This station operated until 1927, when the property was 
loaned to the state as a training station for the California Maritime 
School. The Navy took back the land in 1940. 

During World War II the Net Depot furnished the entire West 
Coast with anti-submarine nets, buoys, and chain. The biggest 
job the Net Depot did was the laying of a seven-mile net across 
the Bay from Sausalito to the St. Francis Yacht Club in San Fran- 
cisco just before the war. The net was taken down in 1945. Now 
guided missiles and rockets guard the Bay from such Marin bases 
as Angel Island and Forts Barry, Baker and Cronkite as well as 
from Hamilton Air Force Base. 


REAL Estate DEVELOPMENTS 


In 1888 the original Belvedere Land Company was incorporated 
and built roads which opened up that area to home sites in 1891 
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and 1893. Corinthian (known for awhile as Valentine's Island ) 
built up gradually during the 1900s. Only a few residents stayed 
the year round before the earthquake and fire of 1906. Many 
houses remained summer homes until the Golden Gate Bridge was 
Dinltein 1937 

In 1939 the present Belvedere Land Company purchased some 
twenty-three acres of land from the Northwestern Pacific Railroad 
Company. This land was the north side of the lagoon, and gave the 
company control of the lagoon. 

There are many other real estate developments in the area. All 
of these stand where the cattle of Rancho Corte Madera del 
Presidio once pastured. The Tiburon Highway itself past Reed 
School was part of the pasture which ran down to the edge of the 
old natural lagoon. 

Beyond Lyford Tower, beyond Tiburon itself, lies Paradise 
Cove. In the early days the Coon Indians built their camp (called 
E1 Campo by the Spaniards) on these hills sheltering the cove. 
This was a favorite spot for picnics in the days of Yerba Buena 
and early San Francisco. 

Then in 1925 C. H. Allen, a real estate man, bought the entire 
eastern side of the peninsula for a real estate development, which 
he planned to call Paradise Park. His project was hardly under 
way when he was sued by the owners of a former amusement area 
named Paradise Park. (In ‘’The Wrecker” Robert Louis Steven- 
son tells of outings to this park.) Allen simply claimed that since 
the park at that time was out of business, there was no harm in 
using the old name. He won his case and that whole area now is 
known as Paradise Cove. There is a picnic place still called Para- 
dise Park. 

In a clipping from a 1939 Mill Valley Record, we found that 
the original California City was named by B. R. Buckelew, a sur- 
vivor of the Donner Party. He described his plans for developing it 
as a competitor to San Francisco, in a letter dated December 1, 
1850. He even had a newspaper there for awhile. A California 
City hotel is marked on an 1869 map. 


CoMMUNITY CHURCHES 


The first church on the peninsula was St. Hilary’s Catholic Church, 
dedicated October 14, 1888. Dr. Benjamin and Hilarita Lyford 


donated land and the Baroness von Schroeder, daughter of Peter 
Donahue, gave a great iron bell. This was moved to the new and 
larger church when it was built in 1953 above Hawthorne Terrace. 
(St. Hilary’s became a parish in 1951.) The original little white 
building is still a landmark on the hill above the town of Tiburon. 

The first St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church was a small brown 
shingle chapel on Acacia Avenue built in 1904, two years after 
the mission was established. St. Stephen’s parish was organized 
in 1951 and the impressive new church was built in 1954 on Bay- 
view Avenue at Golden Gate. Among the early residents confirmed 
in St. Stephen’s was Henriette Blanding, daughter of the Belve- 
dere pioneer who for so many years was a key figure in island 
history. 

The First Church of Christ, Scientist, located between San 
Rafael and Laurel Avenues opposite the Belvedere Community 
Hall, was built in 1951-52. Its distinctive architecture has made it 
one of the landmarks of the community. Before it was built, the 
“Log Cabin” on Beach Road, one of the first houses in Belvedere, 
was used. This cabin was purchased and remodeled in 1907, the 
year the Christian Science Society was established in Belvedere. 

The Belvedere Presbyterian Church was organized September 
20, 1896, according to records at the Theological Seminary in San 
Anselmo. A church was built at Bayview and Laurel Avenues next 
to the present Belvedere School. Membership was not large and the 
building was sold to the city of Belvedere. In 1946 the city moved 
it down the hill to the end of Laurel Avenue and made it into a 
community hall with space for the fire department underneath. 

The Westminster Presbyterian Church of Richardson Bay was 
established in 1956. 

On Strawberry Point, the Golden Gate Baptist Theological 
Seminary is now being built. 


YACHT CLUBS 
The San Francisco Yacht Club was founded in 1869. It is the 
oldest in California and one of the oldest in the United States. 
An interesting item is the club’s flagpole. It 1s the mast of a 
ship called Annie built in 1861. Annie, an American clipper-type 
ship, served as flagship of the New York Yacht Club, and then 
was used by the famous “Tweed Ring politicians” to make their 
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escape to Cuba. Later Annie was sailed around the Horn and sold 
to amember of the San Francisco Yacht Club. Twenty years later 
Annie came to an end and had a “traditional burial”. With the 
figurehead and mast removed she was set aflame off Hunter's 
Point. In 1939 the mast was dedicated at the club. 

Another vessel, a schooner called Casco which sailed under the 
flag of the S.F.Y.C., carried Robert Louis Stevenson to the South 
Seas in the 1880s. It is believed he planned his book ‘Treasure 
Island” while aboard. 

There have always been eleven directors of the club. The club 
became a non-profit organization in 1873. 

The first clubhouse was originally located at South Beach in 
San Francisco, but the club sought another location because of the 
erowth of commerce in the district. 

In 1878 the club bought three water lots in Sausalito and built 
its second clubhouse. This was destroyed by fire in 1897. A com- 
mittee was appointed to build another clubhouse on this same site. 
It was formally opened in 1898. Again the club sought another 
place because the coming of the auto ferries and railroads en- 
dangered the club. Belvedere Cove was then decided upon. The 
club purchased a site on shore and anchorage in the cove in 1925. 
A twenty-six acre basin was dredged and temporary quarters 
rented in 1927. The club tore down a hotel on the site (the old 
Belvedere Hotel), built a large wharf and in 1934 completed its 
fourth clubhouse. 

Although the San Francisco Yacht Club was the first on the 
Pacific Coast, it was mostly made up of owners of large boats, 
and the small boat owners did not like being outclassed. In 1888 
they met at Arian Hall in San Francisco to form a club of their 
own, the Corinthian Yacht Club. They discussed and planned. 
Each member gave $50 and they bought the point of Valentine’s 
Island for $250. The club soon gave its name (Corinthian) to the 
island itself. The clubhouse was painted red and was known as 
“Red House”. W. C. Moody was the club’s first commodore. 

On opening day, the men invited the women over for afternoon 
tea and dancing; although in those days women couldn’t belong 
to the club. At 5:00 P.M. the bells rang and all of the women 
guests were escorted down to the docks and onto the Tiburon-San 
Francisco ferry. It was considered a disgrace for a woman to be 
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at the club after five. When the ladies were gone everything became 
strictly a “stag affair”. 

When the Oakland Canoe Club came over, special events in- 
cluded paddling races for the ladies (the prize was a silver badge), 
and sailing with lady passengers (the prize, a silver token). 

During these years, the boats’ entries into the lagoon for the 
winter was one of the social events of the season. The Marin 
Journal of May 8, 1902 said, “Saturday was a gala day for the 
yachtsmen at Tiburon — pleasing, refining and elevating”’. 

From as far as San Jose people would come to see the draw- 
bridge raised by horses to allow the boats to enter the protected 
water of the lagoon. This marked the end of the yachting season. 
Traditionally the men would retire to the club and eat a sailor’s 
meal of tack and beans. 

The first clubhouse burned to the ground. The current building 
includes a part of the original structure. In those years the club had 
a mascot, a bear. It got too big to be a mascot and was killed for 
a barbecue dinner. It seems that he was more successful as a 
mascot than as a dinner. The meat was too tough. 

The Belvedere Sailing Society which was organized December 
2, 1949, has a boathouse and dock on Belvedere Lagoon. The 
membership consists of small-boat owners in the area, and the 
Society sponsors social events and instruction sessions as well as 
racing on the lagoon. 

SCHOOLS 

In 1895 the first school on the peninsula was constructed on the 
Reed Ranch. Located near the present railroad trestle at Belveron 
Gardens, it was in the old Reed School District. The story is told 
that when the Chan family with its five children moved away 
from its pig ranch next to Paradise Park, the old Reed School 
had to close down. The district was annexed into Belvedere about 
FOZ. 

The first school in Tiburon was in a boarded-off section of one 
of the railroad houses in Tiburon. This was completely inadequate. 
A school was built on the Tiburon waterfront. There are stories 
told of the Cherry sisters who were teachers in that school. They 
were ladies somewhat down on their luck who taught their charges 
in full, but dated, evening dress — the remains of their old ward- 
robes. In 1898 there were 32 students with a Miss Leeds as teacher. 
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In the early 1900s this second school was torn down. Tiburon 
children attended Belvedere School while a new school was being 
built on the present site. This school, replaced in 1925, housed 
eight pupils. Two of the former students were George Harlan Sr. 
and Sam Olsen. Mr. Olsen recalls that one of the teachers used to 
take naps in the afternoon because she was rather elderly. 

In 1931 there were 45 students in the Tiburon School and two 
teachers. There were five graduates in the Tiburon class of 1931. 

In 1955 the present Tiburon School was built on the same site. 
There are four classrooms and an office. 

During the early years children from Tiburon and Belvedere 
took the ferry to Sausalito and then the electric train to get to 
Tamalpais High School. 

In the 1890s the first Belvedere School was a one-room structure 
on San Rafael Avenue, just off Laurel Avenue, then called Fig 
Road. The second Belvedere School was built in 1903 on the 
present site. It was of redwood shingles and had window boxes 
planted with pink geraniums. The kindergarten boasted gingham 
curtains made by women members of the Board of Trustees. It 
had other amazing features, such as a large library, a shop with 
power tools, a laboratory where science was taught (with a Bunsen 
burner for each child), an indoor basketball court, and four class- 
rooms. We hear that the students never played hooky. There were 
25 students in 1898. 

Miss Florence Boynton, who taught in that first one-room 
school, was principal and taught the lower grades in the new 
school. She lived in San Francisco and used to come over by ferry 
every day. For approximately eighteen years she taught here. 
Then, after the 1906 earthquake, she was asked to accompany a 
Belvedere family to Tokyo to teach English to the children of 
Baron and Baroness Matsuke, related to the Emporer himself. 
(A memorial school was founded by one of her pupils; the Nishi 
Nashi School, at 22 Nishi Nashi, Tokyo, Japan.) Students at these 
early Belvedere schools remember how they used to buy fresh 
fruit and vegetables for their school lunches from the Chinese 
vegetable man who came over on the first ferry every morning 
from San Francisco with his two huge baskets of fresh food. 
Would-be strong men among the young people used to challenge 
each other to just lift the heavy baskets which he carried. 
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There were 51 pupils in the second Belvedere school and it was 
considered a fire and earthquake hazard by 1938. The third school, 
built in 1939, was described as “pretty as a jewel”. It had two 
classrooms and a library, and 1s still in use. A two-room wing was 
added in 1955. 

Mrs. Jessie Niven Hodge taught in both the second and third 
schools. In the early days she would board the Sausalito-Belve- 
dere ferry and then walk over the hill to the school. Children used 
to wait along the paths to have the honor of carrying her books 
and lunch. She taught two generations of Belvedere children, and 
after her sudden death in 1952, the Jessie Niven Hodge Memorial 
Garden was built at Belvedere School. 

Due to the prophecy of a fortune teller’s cracked crystal ball, 
half of the school property had been sold when the third school 
was built in 1939 for a “shrinking”’ population. Since the popula- 
tion grew instead of shrinking, another school was needed. At this 
time, Tiburon was facing the same problem. The two districts 
consolidated in 1949. Reed School was completed by the spring 
of 1952. Bel Aire School was opened in 1956. 

Besides the public schools, there is Marin Country Day School, 
an independent elementary school established in 1956 and located 
near the Corte Madera Wye; and the Belvedere Nursery School, 
organized first in 1939 as a WPA play school and re-organized in 
1944 on an independent basis. The school has had its own building 
since 1950. A St. Hilary’s parochial school is planned for the 
future. 
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The Community Changes 


ONE QUESTION often asked by our class was this: what were the 
most important single events influencing our community ? Two of 
the most important were the 1906 San Francisco earthquake and 
fire and the community unity that resulted from the emergency of 
World War II. 

The day of the quake came to us through the memories of those 
who lived through that day. On April 18, 1906, Roy Graves of San 
Rafael, a railroad engineer, awoke at 5:30 A.M. As he was getting 
up he heard a rumbling sound like the sound one hears when cross- 
ing metal tracks in a car. He saw his dresser roll across the room. 
The stove slid across the floor. Pictures on the wall fell down and 
a window broke suddenly. The shakes continued and he heard the 
chimney outside the house topple to the ground. 

Meanwhile Mount Tamalpais slipped five feet, narrowing Tom- 
ales Bay that distance. Cracks appeared on the sides of Tamalpais. 
A cow dropped head first into one of the cracks at the first quake. 
The second quake closed the crack and left the cow crushed with 
its hindquarters still above ground. 

Tamalpais Avenue in San Rafael split in the middle. The crack 
there was about four inches wide and ran nearly a block. Mr. 
Graves was surprised to find the railroads still running and carry- 
ing passengers to Sausalito. Everybody was talking about the 
three shocks of the earthquake. When the train reached San An- 
selmo and other regular stops, more people got on and the talk 
built up. As they rounded the big bend before Sausalito, a great 
column of smoke was sighted. Then another could be seen, and 
then another, until there were five columns rising from San Fran- 
cisco. It looked like the pictures you see of atom blasts. By the 
time they reached Sausalito, the whole city of San Francisco was 
afire. From as far as Santa Rosa the quake was sharply felt, and 
the fire could be watched by telescope from southern Marin hills. 

As the first morning ferry from San Francisco pulled into the 
Sausalito dock, it could be seen that the decks were overloaded. 
All of the passengers had news of the fire. Water mains had been 
broken by the huge shock so that much of the city could do little 
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more than evacuate. 

A wireless message from Mount Tamalpais was received at 
Mare Island and brought fire boats. It was three words: “San 
Francisco burning’. The tower which sent the message was itself 
blown down by heavy winds a few days later. 

As much as two days later, the fire was still burning. Wind 
changes and the dynamiting of Van Ness Avenue finally stopped 
it. Because of the strong updrafts, the ashes were carried for miles. 
It was April 21 when Mr. Graves found some readable ash still 
settling in Sausalito — it was a page from the Bible. 

Of course, the effects of the quake were less in Sonoma County, 
our neighbor to the north, and less in Marin than in San Francisco. 
But, according to W. A. Silverthorn who was in Santa Rosa 
working at the mines, men underground didn’t feel a thing. And 
yet the quakes were at that moment demolishing buildings, moving 
trees, fences and houses as much as eleven feet in Santa Rosa. In 
Marshall, the hotel slipped off the side of the hill into the bay. One 
of the last pieces of furniture to be seen was a little square piano. 
Over in Tomales, the hitching rack in front of the hotel moved 
more than five feet. Still, the San Francisco earthquake and fire 
were important to us mostly in that they sent San Franciscans to 
their summer homes (where they stayed) and brought refugees 
into southern Marin from the stricken city. 

Other headline events that happened in other years were the 
three fires that burned the business section of Tiburon, and the 
storm that swept away the sea wall. These disasters roused the 
neighborliness of the community until homes and businesses were 
rebuilt. The depression? Here the railroad town felt the depression 
as little as any group in the country, probably. And the Belvedere- 
Corinthian residents were for the most part remote from its ef- 
fects. But the wars — no part of America was immune from the 
two World Wars. In World War I, fewer families were involved 
than in World War II, and the long peace still coming. 

We have seen how the people of the peninsula proper and the 
island families seemed far apart as the community developed. We 
have seen how the year-round residents, mostly ranchers and rail- 
road families, developed businesses in this area since this was their 
permanent home for a number of years, while the islanders mostly 
had summer homes. In a sense, Belvedere was as remote from 
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Tiburon as it was from Sausalito —in way of life and geo- 
graphically. Not too many years ago the only way to get to or 
from Belvedere was a water way, by rowboat or ferry. Even after 
the highway was built, still most of the families on Belvedere were 
not in the year-round community. But —as 1s often the case — 
civil defense and common problems did much to unite our penin- 
sula, making for community thinking. 

Despite the boundary which technically separates the city of 
Belvedere and the unincorporated community of Tiburon, residents 
have been getting together on matters of mutual interest for a 
long time. Not only have they attended the same schools and 
churches, but they have developed many community projects. 

Following consolidation of the school districts in 1949, the 
Belvedere and Tiburon Mothers’ Clubs became the Reed Mothers’ 
Club, then the Reed Parents’ Club; finally, in 1958, the Reed 
District Parent-Teacher Club. 

The Southern Marin Recreation Center with its clubhouse, 
swimming pool, and other facilities, is the result of cooperative 
work by residents of both towns starting in 1948. 

The Village Salvage Shop was established April 7, 1952, as a 
cooperative project of the Parents’ Club, Recreation Center, St. 
Stephen’s Guild and St. Hilary’s Women’s Club. The Presbyterian 
Women’s Organization joined in 1957, 

The Belvedere and Tiburon free libraries were combined in 
August, 1953. 

On June 2, 1956, the new Belvedere-Tiburon Post Office was 
dedicated. Robert Porter donated, on a “long-term loan” the his- 
toric eagle on the front of the building. The eagle was carved 
out of California redwood and taken to Japan by Commodore 
Perry in the mid-1800s, for the first American Embassy in Japan. 

The Boardwalk Shopping Center, built in 1956, straddles the 
line between the two towns. Designed by Architect John Lord 
King for the developer, David W. Allen, it won the highest award 
in the 1957 competition sponsored by the Northern California 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects. 


The Reed School 


- Belvedere 
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Glaciology of San Francisco Bay 


Tur TIBURON PENINSULA is between 125 and 155 million years 
old, relatively young in geologic terms. One explanation of the 
formation of the Bay Area includes a great sub-glacial river flow- 
ing through Raccoon Straits, and pouring out over the soft rock 
between present Marin and San Francisco counties. According to 
Dr. Gordon Salisbury, a leading authority on Marin County and 
a noted geologist, the Sacramento River once flowed under a 
glacier, which covered the whole region, and fell in a water-fall 
over the Golden Gate. The whole bay area was covered by a mile- 
deep glacier and the Tiburon peninsula, a thousand to twelve hun- 
dred years ago, was at least 50 feet below sea level. The only area 
not covered by the glaciers was Point Reyes, where there is ab- 
solutely no sedimentary rock to be found but only rotten granite 
of igneous origin. The melting of the great glacier could have 
raised the sea level and worn down the Golden Gate, allowing 
higher seas to rush in and make the bay as we know it. 

The shaley green rock which is so common in southern Marin 
is probably volcanic thrust. Quartz, feldspar, and mica are our 
common local rocks and minerals. Some rocks found here are 
found in only a few other places in the world: the blue and lavender 
rocks which contain glaccophame are found only in Japan and the 
Italian Riviera, in a similar form. The green volcanic thrusts, the 
chlorites, are also fairly unusual. Near the eastern summit of Mt. 
Tamalpais there are numerous quartz veins said to contain gold. 
They have been worked, but are too poor to pay for the labor. 
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Marine Life of Marin County 


As AN OFFSHOOT of the Eighth Grade regional history, “SHARK 
POINT — HIGH POINT,” David King (Class of 1955) made 
an intensive study of local marine life, with carefully done illustra- 
tions. Limitations of space and budget prohibit publication, here, 
of his paper — since he describes and illustrates 60 species ranging 
from the Pacific Grey Whale (“found in the Pacific north of 30 
deg. north lat. In the middle 1900s it was hunted extensively. It 
still can be seen migrating south in spring and north in fall, off 
Pt. Reyes. This whale is the most primitive of the whales, having 
long hairs sprinkled around the head and back. It likes shallow 
water and can be seen sometimes playing in the surf.” ) to the 
Family Dentalidae, containing the Indian Money Tusk or Tooth 
Shell. David notes that “The Indians of the Pacific Coast nearly 
all used the Tooth Shells for money. They were also a decoration 
for the tribes. Although the most abundant source is in the Puget 
Sound area, southern California and Marin County also have a 
share. . . . The Indian Money Tusk [illustrated] or Tooth Shell 
is found from Alaska to Lower California. It is an opaque white, 
about two inches long, and is found in most deep water in this 
area. | have found only one rather dilapidated specimen, per- 
sonally. This was discovered at Stinson Beach.” 

The original manuscript of “Marine Life of Marin County” has 
been placed in the local history collection at the Belvedere-Tiburon 
Library. We have only the space to print David's introductory 
paragraph and bibliography, in addition to the passages already 
quoted. He begins: 

“Perhaps one of the most interesting parts of Marin County 
life lives not by the waters but in them. Because of my special 
interest in marine life, I have attempted to document my own ob- 
servations and put them down on paper. The books which I have 
used include : 

Miner, Roy W., “Field Book of Sea Shore Life,’’ Van Rees Press, 
1950 

Rickette, Edward F. and Calvin, Jack, “Between Pacific Tides” 
Stanford University Press, 1939 

Morris, Percy. “A Field Guide to Shells,” Riverside Press, 1952 

Abbott, R. Tucker, “American Seashells,’ D. Van Nostrand Co. 
1954 
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Encyclopedia Britannica, 1943 
Keep, Josiah (revised by Baily, Joshua, Jr.) “West Coast Shells” 
Stanford University Press, 1935 
Burt, W. H., and Grossenheider, R. P., “A Field Guide to the 
Mammals” Riverside Press, 1952 
x * x x 

Missing from David King’s listing of Marin County marine 
life as personally observed, is the shark for which Tiburon was 
named. A call to the Fish and Game Commission established the 
fact that four kinds of sharks are found locally, none man-eating. 
‘Harmless,’ said the voice on the telephone, “but I wouldn’t want 
to stick my fingers in one’s mouth !” 

Most abundant are the Leopard and Brown Smoothbound 
Sharks (Triakis Semifasciata, reaching 3 and 1% feet in length; 
and Triakis Henlei reaching 2 and 1% feet). Seldom seen are the 
Soupfin and Seven-gill varieties (Galeorbinus syopterus and Noto- 
rynchus maculatum), attaining 6 and 15 feet, respectively. For 
details of shark habits we refer you to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments at Sacramento for Fish Bulletin No. 75, “California Sharks 
and Rays,” by Rodel & Ripley, published in 1950. 
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Eighth Graders at St. Hilary’s Church. 1958 
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